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PART  I:  the;  SOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VISION-LITERATURE. 


.-DIEVAL  VISIONS  OF  HE.A7li. 
; .-;  SPECIAL  Ft:.  IDDLE-E. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  pr-esent  study  repc-eseats  an  attempt  to  coinpar-e  more  closely  thao  has  hit 
0  hten   done  the  English  medieval  Visions  of  Heaven  znd..   Hell.   The  oric^inal  clan 


Dii.it  01  oepaftu. 


iid  one  anot. 


broac 


.  other  similar  wor' 
ost  inevitably,  ho-jever,  : 
ji\;    ner 


contact  cciista.'iti 


resented  theraselves,    and   it  very  soon   tecame  evident   that  the  study,    in 

-      even   a  i:^-..._    -.,-■ j.  .- -  .ctenesp  .    r^^-ijl'^   "r^f.   c.o:if\^~   it-fif  -r. '■^ 

:,£-ies  of  England.      In  order  to  trace   tne  incidents  oi 
.  .  ;ir  ultinate  sources,    it   becan:e   infiperative   to  consider  carefally   cer; 
ediate   c.;:  >,..... 

tep  to   the  earlier  and  more  pri  .orks  which  constix, 

val   vision-literature. 

No   systs:iiatic   co:r.psi-*Liv 
Idest   elenie.. 


.  1 S  u    V  i.  5  1  u  fi  S     Da 


PART  I. 


1.  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


^jthe  DiuinaCommedia   of  Dante  j^4-i«ve  the  great  epic  of 


hell.  Its  content,  like  the  content  of  any  other  great  epic, 
reflects  the  thought  and  story  not  only  of  its  own  day,  but  of 
many  previous  generations.   In  it,  the  inventions  of  many  men, 
of  many  times,  have  been  brought  together,  and  moulded  into  a 
harmonious  whole  by  a  master  hand. 

The  great  epics  of  classical  antiquity  are  largely  versi- 
fied mythologies;  and  the  great  religious  epics  of  Christian 
times  are  precisely  the  same  thing.   The  works  of  Dante,  Kilt0!i 
and  Klopstock  are  merely  variations  upon  the  same  general  theme: 
Christian  fable,  old  and  nev;. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  spontaneous  epic;  as  soon 
as  a  composition  becomes  spontaneous,  its  epic  character   is 
lost.  Dante  scholars  were  slow  to  realize  this  general  truth  in 
the  case  of  the  Divina  Ccmwedia,    and  that  work  was  long  regard- 
ed  as  the  original  production,  in  respect  tfe 'both  matter   and 
form,  of  a  single  intellect.      But  not  even  the  most  idola- 
trous critic  would  think  of  claiming  such  a  thing  for  Dante  at 


the  peesent  time,  for  we  know 


ibt  that  he  derived 


•XC'^^      dyit^l/^ 


almost  all  the  special  features  of  his  Injerno,    at  least,  from 
that  extensive  and  s-tFS?}^  branch  of  medieval  literature,  the 
visions   of  heaven   and   kell. 

This  admission  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from   the 
glory  of  Dante's  achievement.  As  M.  Ampere  says,  "these  visions 
gave  to  Dante  not  his  genius,  not  his  poetic  inspiration,   but 
the  form  merely  in  which  he  realized  it.   They  must  not,  however 
be  passed  by.   Genius  should  not  be  a  descendant  which  scorns 
its  humble  ancestors;  it  should  be  like  a  reverent  son  who,  hav- 
ing obtained  power  and  glory,  does  not  despise  his  humble  par- 
ents, who  are  without  fame."* 

The  question  of  the  originality  of  Dante's  work  began  to 
be  agitated  perhaps  a  centuDp  and  a  half  ago,  but  always  in  a 
half-hearted,  apologetic  sort  of  way  which  was  necessarily  fata] 
to  the  cause.   It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  matter  began  to  be  considered  in  all  serious- 
ness.   Mo^t  of  ffee  general  v^orks  ^  th\  h^s\ory  6f  visionk  Srf 
wrlNtten  fr^m  ^^his  poWtof\ffiey.'.\  The  following  bibliography  -^&- 


Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France.  II,  p.  134  f, 


tJi£-^-ineipal  booko  will  serve  to  indicate  the  steps  in     the 

development  of  the  question. 

The  first  real  impulse  to  a  more  objective  and  searching 

study  of  Dante's  work  vjas  given  by  F.    Cancel  Her  i'  s    "Czzer-ua- 

zicni    intorno   alia   Q.uestione. .  .sopra   la   Originalita   del   toetnc 

di   Dante,"   published  in  Rome  in  18'J4.   An  entertaining  review 

of  this  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,    vol.    XXX,    p.    317   /.  1318, 

will  serve  to  make  us  acquainted  vjith  the  contents  of  Cancel- 

lieri's  essay,  which  is  rare,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  us 

•  I  -    ' 
an  insight  into  the  &a£^  of  the  question  at  that  time. 

"(We  have)  just  received,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  a  work  al- 
most unknown  in  England,  having  for  its  object  to  ascertain 
whether  (Dante)  was  an  inventor  or  an  imitator  only.  The  conti- 
nental antiquaries  and  scholars  have  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a 
manuscript,  (the  vision  of  Alberic),  said  td)  have  been  discovercc 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  affording  evi- 
dence, according  to  some  persons,  that  he  had  borrowed  from  c 
ers  the  whole  plan  and  conception  of  his  wonderful  work.   Th-. 
question  indeed  is  of  ancient  date,  and  long  before  such  valu- 
had  been  set  upon  this  manuscript,  was  so  perplexed  and  pro- 
longed as  now  to  call  for  definitive  elucidation." 


Concerning  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  rediscovery,  of 
the  Alberic  vision,  he  says,  "An  extract,  or  rather  a  short 
abstract  of  an  old  vision,  written  in  Latin,  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  Rome  in  1801,  with  an  insinuation  that 
the  primitive  model  of  Dante's  poem  had  at  length  been  discov- 
ered. Some  reader  of  nevj  publications  transmitted  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  discovery  to  a  German  journalist,  v/ho  received 
it  as  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  oi'om  him  a  writer  in   a 
French  paper  (the  Fubliciste   of  -July,  1809),  transcribed,  em- 
bellished, and  diffused  it  over  all  Europe.  Having  nothing  to 
do  with  politics,  everybody  received  it  upon  the  faith  of  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  by  whom  alone  the  MS.  had  been  read; 
and  it  was  immediately  settled  by  the  wits  and  critics  of  the 
day,  that  Dante  was  but  the  versifier  of  the  ideas  of  others. 
Mr.  Oancellieri,  a  professed  black-letter  scholar,  and  anima- 
ted, no  doubt,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  religion  as  well  as  for 
literature,  published  the  vision  entire  in  1814..." 

The  writer  then  points  out  the  un.justness  of  an  attempt  to 
account  for  Dante's  work  on  the  basis  of  one  short  vision,  and 
intimates  the  existence  of  any  number  of  similar  works  in  the 


Middle  Ages. 

But  the  old  school  of  idolater-s  died  i^c^  hard,  and  it 
was  not  until  almost  thirty  years  later  that  th^'matter  be- 
came settled  beyond  all  reasooable  question.  During  these  thir- 
ty years  Ozanam,      to  be  sure,  had  on  several  occasions  hinted 
at  the  existence  of  a  vast  well  from  which  Dante  clearly  drew; 
but  his  remarks  were,  in  the  main,  sporadic  and  incidental, 
and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  reverent  consideration  which 
this  distinguished  scholar's  work  gsE^c-nri'ainiod  and  crbfoTned. 

But  in  1842,  t'l.  Charles  Labitte     published  in  the  Eevue 
des  Deux  Morides     of  that  year,  p.  704  f,,  his  essay  entitled 
"La  Divine  ComSdie  avant   Dante. ■^      It  is  a  thorough  study   of 
other-world  visions  in  classical  antiquity  and  in  Christian 
times.  In  his  introductory  remarks  Labitte  says:  "(The  Divine 
-Qomgdj),  as  a  matter  of  fact,  original  and  bizarre  though  it 
may  appear,  is  not  a  spontaneous  creation,  the  sublime  caprice 
of  a  divinely-gifted  artist.  On  the  contrary,  it  harks  back  to 
a  whole  cycle  which  preceded  it;  to  a  {ir^fmanent  thought  which 
reappears  periodically  in  the  ages  which  go  before; — a  thought 
at  first  shapeless,  developing  little  by  little,  until  finally 
a  man  of  genius  possesses  himself  of  it,  and  gives  it  a  fixed 


ssitating  as  it  would  a   careful  analysis  of  the  forms  which  the  doctriae  of 
I'-life  assumed  among  the  various  peoples,  and  a  painstaking  collation  of  the 

elements  thus  obtained,  would  severly  tax  the  powers  of  any  single  investi^a- 
As  Schc].-.!,;.     '   :' " :   "  :^  '''■r'"-':  ^i'"^  r:.oui.  •.^.uil   begnu- 

die  einschlagigen  Produkte  eines  der-  gi-ossen  Spr-achstatnine,  wie  etwa  des  indo- 
aaischen,  in  den  Ki-eis  der-  Untefsuchang  ?iu  5iiehen.  Dies  ver-bietet  sich  schon 
h  die  Natur-  der  i-  •^■?"'-:  ,      ai.^r   vornehra- 

auch  durch  die  Erwagung,  dass  die  ivibglicnksit  einer  urn  jene  Scnranken  unbe- 
er-ten  Entlehnung  nir.^end  so  nana  liegt,  als  da,  vro  es  sich  uin  ele^entare  rslig: 
egrifie  und  ihre  ul_  ^  ,_ . "  ..iafcni,  iiisrefore,  th; 

only  means  by  which  a  coirplete  and  satisfactory  final  result  can  possibly  be  oi 
ed  is  through  a  larr         -    -cial  studies  tending  to  the  sa'tis  end.     It  i; 


tnis  oc.1ect  in  viev;  tnat  tne  present  slight  contribution,  in  specializing  on 
rise  and  de^elopnient  of  the  vi.  ions  on  Snglist  soil,  is  offerred. 


''>4^cV<.  -fr-rm,      2-v-y:A^,_^  tz  .      4.  /o   /'",  J^    '-'^f*-     '"^  f  "^L^ 


rz 


■/^c.^  -4  " -A^  ^<i?^  -^  jit-^fc,.^ : 


'^^'^^-yrf^ 


^   /  >L^/  S-l^^J 


^CLtiyu.aiL£^      X«^  -^^^X^^^ljZ        ^, 


^/^/ 


and  definite  form  in  a  master-piece." 

In  1S44  a  similar  and  perhaps  even  more  erudite  work  on 
the  subject  of  other-world  visions  appeared  in  London:  Thomas 
Wright's    "St.    Patrick's   Purgatory:    An   Essay  on    the  Legends   of 
Purgatory,    Fell,    and  Paradise.-"       iVright  does  not  consider  these 
visions  and  legends  in  their  possible  relation  to  Dante  at  all, 
but  naturally  follows  lines  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  La- 
bitte,  though  the  two  works  were  written  quite  independently  of 
each  other.  Wright,  too,  treats  far  more  fully  than  did  his  pre- 
decessor the  otiier-v;orld  legends  of  Ireland,  a  country  singu- 
larly rich  in  this  particular  branch  of  literature. 

Emboldened  by  these  practically  pioneer  essays  (for  the 
work  of  Gancellieri,  and  the  slight  contribution  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  were  as  well  as  forgotten),  Ozanair:     incorporated 
the  results  of  his  own  investigations  in  the  field  in  an  essay, 
which  appeared  in  1845,  entitled  "Etudes  sur    les  Sources  Poet- 
iques  de   la  Divine  Corned ie.^'*Ozs.mnt,    while  repeating  much  of 
what  Labitte  had  given  us,  adds  valuable  new  material,  especial- 


*Republished  in  Vol.  V  p.  378  f.  of  the  complete  ed.  of  Oza- 
nam's  works,  1872. 


ly  fi-oin  Italian  literature,  and  the  essay  is  a  decided  ad- 
vance  upon  all  previous  works  "{>t  the  s-anre  nature. 

The  worgs  of  both  Labitte  and  Ozanam  are  reviewed  brief- 
ly, and  not  very  atly,  in  the  Uorth  American  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1847. 

In  1851  Tischendor-f     published  a  valuable  essay  in  Theolo- 
gische  Studien  and  Kritiken,        24,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
Irision  of  St.  Paul  and  other  similar  apocryphal  works.* 
In  18^5  y^e-^-V(^  a  slight  contribution  from  Albana  Megncty,    en- 
titled, ''irt  Historical   Sketch   of   the  Life   and   Times   of  Dante  'Ali- 
ghieri,    with   an   Outline  of   the  Legendary  History  of  Hell,    Purg- 
atory  end  Paradise  previous    to    the  Divine  Comiw.edia." 

Late  in  the  *60's  Czanam  again  Gomes  beforaus- with   a 
whole  volume  on  the  subject — containing,  to  be  sure,  ir.uch  mat- 
erial not  directly  connected — entitled  ''La  Pcesie  Catkolique 
au   Xllle  SieclCf^t   Oa   p.  473  of  this  work  he  edits  a  XH-i  cenv,, 
French  version  of  the  /ision  of  St.  Paul,  and  points  out  for 
the  first  time  its  reserr/clance  in  general  tone,  and  in  much  of 
the  detail,  to  the  Divina  Commedia. 


*Cf.  also  his  Apcczll.    Apocr. 
^Sixth  ed.  1872.  Vol.  6. 


^^^      -^.L>1^ 


In  18'?t  Octave     Delepieri'e     published  a  treatise  r-athei- 
elaborately  entitled  ^L'Enfei';    Easai   Fhilosophioue  et   Histor-ioi- 
sur-   les  Legendes   de    la   Vie  Future, *{hoadoa ,    Truebner).   The 
work  is  modelled  in  method  upon  Wright's  book,  and  is  not  a 
V^-v  masterly  performance,*  at  least,  it  presents  but  little 
new  material.   Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  similarity  in  forr^ 
and  execution  between  Dante's  work  and  the  Vision  of  Tundale, 
though  the  author  disclaims  any  imitation  on  the  part  of   the 
Italian  poet.  The  essay  was  twice  published;  the  second  time 
under  the  title  of  •'^Le  Liure  des   Visicns,^   illustrated,  and 
limited  to  twenty-five  copies. 

In  1892  the  fragment  of  the  Apocalypse   0/  Feter  was 

discovered,  and  published  with  a  translation  and  an  introduct- 
ory essay  by  Mr.  Mcr.tague  Rhodes  James.  This  work  will  be 
treated  in  detail  later  on. 

The  latest  work  in  the  field  of  vision-literature  in  gen- 
eral has  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Romanisehe  Forschungen . 
In   Vol.  II  (1886)  C.    Fri tzse hepnhlished   an  article  "Die  Latein- 
ischen   Visionen   des  Mi  ttelal ters   bis   zur  Mitte  des   XII  ten   Jahr- 
hunderts"  conolvded   in  Vol.  III.  It  consists,  as  its  title  im- 
plies, of  a  catalogue  of  medieval  Latin  visions,  arranged   in 


chronological  oi-der.  A  short  explanatory  essay  is  appended. 
In  Vol.  V,  p.  539,  v^B~traae  an  interesting  study  by  L.Schermann, 
to  which  reference  will  again  be  made  later,  entitled  "Eine  Art 
Vieiondrer   Bollensehilderung   aus  dem   Indiachen   Uittelaltef ." 
'UircJUiuG^  M^  Xdtt^cL^^    In  vol.  VIll.  £.  Fetei'S,    "Zur   Geschichte  der-  Lateinisehen 
^A-^p  ^^^2-.  Visionslegenden-''  supplements  Fritzsche's  work. 


j      No  systematic  study  of  visions,  with  a  view  to  tracing 

their  oldest  eleir.ents  to  their  soucces,  has  yet  been  attempted. 
The  task  would  be  a  most  difficult  one,  since  it  would  necessi- 

r     ) 

tate  a  thorough  study,  from  the  point  of  view  of  incident,   ^of 
the  religious  and  mythological  conceptions  of  an  after-life  a- 
mong  the  various  peoples.   And,  as  Schermann  justly  remarks, 
"diese  Nachforschungen  dijrfen  sich  nicht  damit  begnijgen  die  e;-  - 
schlagigen  Frodukte  eines  der  grossen  Sprachstamrae,  wie  etwa 
des  indogermanischen,  in  den  Kreis  der  Untersuchung  zu  Ziehen. 
Dies  verbietet  sich  schon  durch  die  Natur  der  in  Betracht  komm- 
enden  litterarischen  Werke,  dann  aber  vornehmlich  auch  durch 
die  Erwagung,  dass  die  Moglichkeit  einer  urn  ,iene  Schrangen  un- 
bekiimmerten  Entlehnung  nirgend  so  nahe  liegt,  als  da,  wo  es  si 


10 
um  elementar-e  religiose  Begr-ifl'e  und  ihr-e  Weiter-bildung  handelt. 

Evidently  such  an  undertaking  would  b^ al»©«4— fe«yetr6   the 
powers  of  a  single  man.   The  only  means  by  which  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  final  result  can  possibly  be  attained  is  through  a 
large  number  of  special  studies  tending  to  the  same  common  end. 
It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  the  present  slight  contribu- 
tion is  off erred.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  rise  an: 
development  of  this  branch  of  literature  especially  in  England, 
as  exemplified  in  certain  representative  visions.  Even  here,  the 
nature  of  this  work  makes  it  impossible  to  furnish  a  complete 
history  of  the  subject;  and  to  drav?  into  the  investigation  a 
large  number  of  unimportant , would  only  serve  uselessly  to  com- 
plicate matters.   All  that  will  be  attempted,  therefore,  will  be 
to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  development  from  Eede  onward.  / 

Aside  from  England,  two  stages  in  the  general  development  of 
visions  have  been  taken  up  in  some  detail  in  the  following  pa- 
ges: Oriental  influence,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Such  a  ) 
cedure  hardly  requires  an  apology.  Iv'any  of  the  analogs  betwee:; 
the  visions  and  the  oriental  conceptions  of  the  ether-world  h;^. 
been,  pointed  out.gpmi-  vui'ious; -au^aa-jbafts.  Eut  the  data  are  widely 
scattered,  end  it  seemed  well  to  gather  them,  together  with  a  i- 
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hitherto  unnoticed  points  of  similarity,  into  a  connected  ac- 
count. Whereas  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  being  the  earliest 
Christian  vision — in  our  sense  of  the  wosd — which  we  possess, 
seemed  the  best  possible  point  from  which  to  indicate  the  or- 
ganic  "fr^  in  which  all  the  visions  are  connected. 


The  intermediate  stages  between  these  two  cardinal  9tep£  in 
vision-development  are  1.  Classical  antiquity;  2.  The  Old  Testt- 
ment;  3.  Qld  Testament  Apocrypha,  especially  the  Book  of  Enoch; 
4.  The  Cannonical  Nev;  Testament;  5.  New  Testament  Apocrypha, 
especially  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  For  completeness,  these 
points  will  be  briefly  treated  in  the  following  pages. 

Within  Christian  times,  the  works  of  the  church  fathers 
were  of  course  chiefly  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  visions. 
Homilies,  commentaries,  theological  essays  and  ecclesiastical 
histories  were  alive  with  accounts,  in  vision  form,  of  the  ter~ 
rors  of  hell  and'' purgatory .  These  accounts  were  spread  among 
the  people  by  popular  preachers  and  homilists,  and  in  this  way 
the  visions  no  doubt  became  largely  responsible  for  the  epidem- 
ics of  terres  which  pervaded  the  Middle  Ages. 

Thus  we  have  the  skeleton  of  vision-development  established. 
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Deriving  the  general  form  and  many  of  the  details  from  the  East, 

the  earliest  Christian  vision-writers  grafted  them  upon   such 
slight  material  as  they  found  in  the  old  and  new  testaments  and 
their  apocrypha,  and  attaching  the  names  of  Chbistian  saints  and 
martyrs  to  the  results,  launched  them  as  inspired  revelations. 
Barren  in  detail  and  crude  in  execution  et  first,  they  lived  on 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  for  several  centuries  without  mater- 
ial alteration  or  embellishment.  The  church  fathers  made  use  of 
them  to  support  their  doctrines,  and  were  chiefly  instrumental  ir 
giving  them  the  great  vogue  which  they  afterwards  ^^s-s-es-sed .  Gre- 
gory the  Great  adduced  them  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, just  as  they  are  still  adduced  for  the  support  of  the  same 
doctrine  at  the  present  day.^  Through  Gregory  especially  they 
passed  into  the  work  of  local  historians,  such  as  Eede  in  Eng- 
land; and  were  taken  up  and  diffused  among  the  people  by  homi- 
lists,  such  as  Aelfric.   And  all  the  while  the  clergy  was  be- 
coming ever  more  and  more  powerful,  and  the  people  ever  more  and 
more  panic-stricken  at  the  thought  of  what  even  the  least  sinful 
of  them  would  ha»e  to  unde'go  before  obtaining  everlestirng  bliss. 


^Cf.  for  example,  F.  X.  Schouppe,  Hlhe  Dogma  of  Purgatory,  Il- 
lustrated from  the  Lives  and  Legends  of  the  Saints."  [^^^j^^^  ^^m 
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And  the  more  panic-stricken  the  people  became,  the  gr-eatei- 

swelled  the  power  of  the  clergy,  till  at  last  the  terror  of  the 

one  became  a  nervous  disease  afflicting  nations  at  a  time,  and 

the  power  of  the  other  greater  than  any  the  world  had  ever  known 

It  was  in  such  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  that  visions  flour- 
ished  in  all  their  power.)  The  clergy  who  wrote  began  to  pour  thei 
out  in  countless  numbers,  and  preachers  thundered  them  down  upon 
the  heads  of  their  terrified  congregations  with  all  the  addition- 
al emphasis  of  voice  and  gesture;  and  finally  even  laymen  took 
them  up  and  put  them  into  verse,  adding  nev."  horrors  from  their 
own  fertile  imaginations,  and  producing  such  catalogues  of  elab- 
orated torment  as,  for  example,  the  Msion  of  Tundale. 

It  would  therefore  not  be  inappropriate  to  speak  of  an "epi- 
demic of  visions,"  and  to  include  the  phenomenon  under  the  cate- 
gorp  of  the  many  nervous  diseases  which  afflicted  the  Middle 

Ages:  the  judgment-day  panic,  the  childrens'  crusades,  and  that 

i 
most  peculiar  psychological  phenomenon, Atbe  epedemic  of  dancing,  / 


r 


especially   prevalent   in   Italy,    afl4-  cui&blc  only    by   lively   muaic 
-ef  a  peouliar  oharaot-oi'.*! 


_fGf.    Hecker-Hirsch,  -^olkskrankheiten   d.    Mittelalters.^r.    124   f., 
whai'o(p.-ar9et~Tng-a}UBio  of- 
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In  the  face  of  these  evidences  of  the  morbid  mental  and  phys- 
ical conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt   that 
trances  and  syncopes,  hallucinations,  catalepsies  and  the  whole 
long  catalogue  of  similar  abnormalities,  vei-e   widely  operative 
among  the  people.  We  have  the  evidence  of  the  visions  themselves 
for  it,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  at  least  the  later 
visions  are  of  just  this  character.  A  ooi'toin  man  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  dies,  and  after  remaining  in  a  condition  of  to- 
tal unconsciousness  for  a  stated  time,  te  suddenly  comes  to  life 
again,  and  relates  what  he  has  seen  during  his  trance.  What  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  soul  had,  by  a  special  dispen- 
saticn  of  providence,  been  separated  from  the  body  fer  that 
l^efl^th  of  time. 

From  a  pathological  point  of  view  the  circumstances  are  not 
at  all  surprising.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  person  vjho  has  re- 
duced his  vitality  to  its  lowest  ebb  by  continual  privation  and 
exposure,  and  whose  religious  fanaticism  borders  upon  lunacy, 
should  be  subject  to  periods  of  ecstacy;  and  that  he  should,  up- 
on returning  to  a  comparatively  normal  state,  imagine  that  he 
had  actually  seen  things  which  for  years  he  had  constantly  been 
picturing  to  himself  in  imagination.  Nor  '.Tould  he  experience  the 
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slightest  difficulty  in  convincing  his  heai-ers  of  the  truth  of 
his  statements,  and  thus  the  marvellous  story  would  spread. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  visions  upon  the  mental 
life  of  the  times  must  not  be  underrated.  They  were  undoubtedly 
a  powerful  factor  in  establishing  for  religion  the  undisputed 
supremacy  which  it  possessed  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  formed,  as  could  nothing  else,  a  link  between  this 
world  and  the  nekt,  and  seemed  to  solve  in  a  way  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  the  greatest  questions  which  theology  or  philos- 
ophy could  propound.  ,  .        •  i      r     ,  k    n 

A '      - ''  ^  *"  ^•«4^,a--fieA<iAj6.J^,^,      vi.fi;:  ,  " 

/  \\  __         '         '        ^^^y 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  method  employed  in 
this  study  is  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  avoid  occa- 
sional repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said.  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  the  only  method  which  can  satisfactorily   be 
followed  in  such  an  investigation.  Foot-notes,  referring   to 
previous  or  following  pages,  in  which  the  point  in  question  has 
been,  or  will  be  ,  more  fully  discussed,  have  therefore  been 
very  freely  employed,  especially  in  the  less  important  sections. 


^ORIENTAL  AKALOGei^i. 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  study  to  review, 
even  briefly,  tiie  various  doctrines  concerning  a  future   life 
v.'hich  are  advanced  in  the  different  Oriental  theogonies.   But 
no  survey  of  the  history  of  visions  yfould  be  complete  without 
an  indication,  at  least,  of  tne  most  striking  parallels   be- 
tween the  pagan  and  Christian  accounts.   In  alicost  every  case 

the  former  can  claim  chronological  priority,  and  a**-  therefore  \' 

\ 

the  first  step  in  the  chain  of  vision-development. 

OphaE,  in  his  History  of  Puddhls nMj  was  at  some  oains  to 
Dcint  cut  tne  resemblance  between  many  of  tne  torments  of    the 

3uddhist  hells  and  of  the  Divina  Commedia.   And  it  is  in  these 

Mil- 
accounts  that  we  find  the  most  striking  analogs  to  the  incidents 

of  the  Christl-^'-  ■•-l^ions.   The  chief  lines  of  similarity  say  be 

briefly  indicated. 

The  number  of  hells  varies  in  Buddnistic  accounts,   but 

the  favuiioc  11.— '6  is  136:  8  principal,  and  128  subordinate 

fi) 
hells l**^   Tne  torments  are,  of  course,  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 


■^p.  .10  4  f. 


n   '■ 


r?w^(rn, 
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counts;  but  the  follovving  abstract  [  1  r.  v;hicQ  only  the  eight  prin- 
cipal hells  are  considered]  v/ill  serve  the  present  purpose.* 

The  first  h  e  T  1 ,  |  fi  a  n  e  d  R  a  ,■)  e  v;  ja  T^_jjj>  ^    the  place  of  the  damned 
where  they  are  cut  in  pieces  by  several  sorts  of  weapons,  and 
brought  to  life  again.   Here  they  will  be  torn  to  pieces     by 
glowing  hot  irons,  and  then  exposed  to  intense  cold;  after    a 
tirce  their  limbs  v;ill  again  unite,  and  again  be  torn  asunder  and 
exposed  to  the  cold;  and  this  alteration  of  misery  will  endure 
for  500  infernal  years. 

The  second  hell  ,^&^^r4^j  Cal  ld.-:j  uu  li-ay-dT/ls  the  elace  where 
the  damned  are  hev."-  -  ^  *  -  -,-_--*  dvpr.   on  s  bed  of  fire  thev 
will  be  extended,  and,  li;je  so  many  trunks  of  trees,  with  burn- 
iron  saws  and  hooks  ther^  ;vill  be  cut  into  eight  or  ten  pieces, 
for  1000  infernal  years. 

The  third  hell/oAllod  0  angahatayaj/  is  the  place    v/here 
the  dead  are  squeezed  with  red-hot  iron  rocks,  which  roll  from 
the  four  sides  of  hell.   They  will  be  ground  betv/een  four  bur.r- 
ing  mountains  for  £000  infernal  years. 

The  fourth  'n  "  1 1  /  p  r  1 1  ff-  i  n  rw  ir  y  w  n  y  i  ,--r  ^  ^  the  place   where 
the  damned  are  tormented  by  the  flame  having  entered  into  them 
by  the  nine  openings  of  their'  body.   They  will  have  their  hearts 
consumed  by  fire  entering  their  mouths  etc.  for  4000  infernal 
years. 

The  fifth  hell,  nnl  1  ri/'Tih  n  r  n  nr  r-'-nyn  7  1 'i  the  place  where 
the  damned  undergo  great  misery,;  tears  red  as  blood  and  hot  as 


*Cf.  Upham,  loc.  cit.  o.  ion.  Al!?o  t^J  pfi  r-l^  PPRftprf^.hPg  vi,  2f0, 


fire  proceed |^  free  their  eyes  for  eooo  infernal  years. 

The  sixth  hell,  r- 1 1  i  n li  / t n n ■  ? ^7 «  y  i  g  the  place  vrhere    the 
damned  are  toricsnted  by  being  fixed  on  red-hot  iron  pins,  v?hich 
are  fastened  to  the  burning  floor.   They  y/ill  be  tumbled   do'wn 
headlong  from  a  lofty  burning  mountain;  then,  being  transfixed 
on  an  iron  spit,  they  v.'ill  be  cut  and  torn  by  demons  with  sv.-ords 
and  spears  for  leooo  infernal  years. 

The  seventh  h  °  1  1  /  '".  n  1  1  p  <3  P  rn  t  n-.v  .  F  a  y  a  ,  /  1  "  the  place  y.'here 
the  dained  are  placed  en  red-hot  iron  rocks,  and  being  unable  to 
stand  on  them,  fall  down  headlong  on  the  hot  iron  floor,  from 
vvhich  protrude  red-hot  iron  spikes  as  large  as  palmeira  logs. 
Thep  will  be  first  fixed  v/ith  their  heads  dcvrnv/ar  ds ,  and   then 
transfixed  with  red-hot  spits  as  large  as  palm  trees. 

The  eighth  h  e }.  1 , /-e-ft4-l  u  d    U  ah  a.  -  d  .J  1 1;  U'fy  a ,/  i  3  the  place  of  the 
damned  v^ho  are  burned  constantly  by  the  fire  Hhich  proceeds  in 
an  ioEjense  q.vantity  fron:  every  side  of  that  hell,  by   y;hich  fire 
the  extent  of  100  yodoons  of  the  hell  is  filled  up.   They  will 
be  ounished  for  a  whole  -.vorld  in  the  most  terrible  af  all  hells, 
the  paverrient  of  v;hioh,  nine  j,u'zana  in  thickness,  is  of  red-hot 
iron,  and  emits  the  most  horrible  smoke,  and  the  most  piercing 
flame. 


In  the  first  hell  '.ve  are  confronted  v.ith  tv:o  of  the  most 


characteristic  features  of  a  large  number  of  Christian  visions, 
The  fact  that  the  souls,  after  being  torn  and  mangled  beyond 
possibility  of  recognition,  again  take  on  their  original  shape 
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in  order  to  undergo  renev,'ed  torxer.t,  is  constantly  emphasized  in 

the  Chri3ti3n  accoi.nts.   Cf.  for  example,  Tundale  v,'ho,  being  de- 
livered by  the  guidinp  an  pel  to  tiie  fury  of  the  fiends,  is  heivn 
into  "gofjettes  smale". 

He  Eyght  not  dey  v;ith  that  payne, 

For  he  was  made  al  hole  agayne.      1.  765.* 

The  tor^ient  of  alternate  heat  and  extreme  cold  is  a  v/ell-nigh 
-.iiv^isiil  iciture  throughout  the  vision-literature.   It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  He  also  find  it  in  the  Book  of  Enoch^ 
and  it  was  probably  through  the  ffiedium  of  this  W'^ir.  ^.itt  the 
feature  found  its  v/ay  into  tne  Christian  visions.   Vfe  find  it 
in  the  ^century  vision  o_f__Sjt_^..,Paul ,  which  had  perhaps    a 
greater  influence  that  any  other  single  work  upon  subsequent 
similar  accounts.  In  England,  3ede  introduces  the  feature  in 
the  vision  of  Drihthelin,  whence  it  v?as  coEccunicated  to  other 
specifically  English  visions.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hell  [cf.  p.(///\   beloKj,  occurring  both  in  the  poetry 
and  in  the  prose.   The  hoailists  almost  invariably   employ  it 
in  general  descriptions  of  hell.  Cf,  for  example,  Ael f r i c; " the 
eyes  will  smart  with  the  powerful  smoke,  and  the  teeth  quake 


JB'.'/herever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  reference  will  be  made  to 

the  J_Nju^ii  versions  of  the  works  quoted    4^^'''  ^^'    ^•('^'^^   '°elo,i 


so 

with  the  great  chill; for  the  reprobates  shall  suffer  intoler- 
able heat,  and  unspeakable^hi  1 1 .  "*   Or  again,  "there   shall 
be  vfeeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth:  for  their  eyes  shall  be  tor- 
mented in  the  great  burning,  and  tiieir  teeth  shall  after v;ards 
quake  in  the  intense  cold."t 

Examples  could  be  multiplied.  *t 

The  torment  of  the  second  hel  l--he'.7i  nf?  '.7ith  red-hot  axes-- 
vvould  naturally  sufrsest  itself  to  any  imaginative  t  ormenVdeviser , 
and  Tie    therefore  find  ti;e  feature  vfith  various  modifications 
and  elaborations  all  through  vision-literature.   It  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  horrible  episodes  of  Dante's  hell. 

For  the  torment  of  the  third  hell,  where  the  souls  are 
squeezed  v;ith  red-hot  iron  rocks,  there  seem  to  be  no  exact  -ar^a^ 
^-s-e-^i;.  ::::ri3tian  accounts.   The  rocks,  to  be  sure,  recall  the- 
torture  of  the  prodigal  and  the  avaricious  in  the  Divina  Ccm- 
jS£4.i ^«  tiut  very  distantly.   The  mention  of  the  "four  sides"  of 
hell  nas  probasly  :.Q    special  significance,  ti.'jujii  n    recalls 
vaguely  the  Anglo-Saxon  account  of  the  v/ind  blowing  from  the 


*Thorpe,  ', 

1 1  b  i  d  .  1 ,  1  •'•■:-■ . 

*tCf.  e.g.  Blickling  Homily  V;  Morris  p.  60.  Jo-v^<x   ^^ir.aJU.      -f. 


"four  corners"*,  and  the  "four  fires"  of  the  vision  of  Furseus.t 
The  fourth  and  fift.i  hells  present  no  points  of  similarity 
to  the  Christian  accounts,  except  in  a  very  general  vray.   Per- 
haps we  have  an  echo  of  the  f  our  th--v;her  e  the  flame  enters   by 
the  nine  openings  of  the  body --in  the  Anor;HlvnR(=  o^  !^6ter,";l4: 
"And  over  arainst  these  .y.ere  again  other  men  and  vi'omen.  .  .  havi  ng 
flawing  fire  in  their  ]routh"&-c. 

i£i-:  sixtn  hell  seeiES  again  to  be  in  organic  connection 
V7ith  the  Christian  accomts.   In  the  Apoc.  of  Peter  we  find  the 
follo?7ing  paragraph,  [15]:  "And  In  a  certain  other  place  were 
pebbles  sharper  than  s.vords  or  than  any  spit,  red-hot,   and  wo- 
Een  and  len,  clad  in  filthy  rags,  -.vere  rolling  upon  then  in  tor- 
3:8nt..."   The  hot  iron  floor  1=:  0:;-=  of  the  cost  elaborate  feat- 
ures of  the  yision  of  Tundale,*t 

The  lefty  Eountains  are  a  not  uncomiron  feature  of  Christ- 
ian accounts.  They  occur  in  one  or  another  i'^cj.    i ;;  lae  visions 
of  the  Monk  of  Wenlok,  v/ettin,  Drihthelm,  Monk  of  Eynsham  and 
others.  Souls  are  hurled  froc  cliffs  in  the  Apoc.  of    Peter: 


*Cri3  t ,  line  879. 
tCf.  page  f^    belov;. 
*tSection  4.  Page   '^^  be  lev;. 


[17]:  "And  there  were  other  men  and  v/OEen  being  hurled  down  from 
a  great  cliff,  and  they  reached  the  bottOE  and  again  v;ere  driven 
by  those  that  were  set  upon  them  toclimb  up  upon  the  cliff,  and 
thence  thev  v/ere  hurled  dov;n  a?ain,  and  they  had  no  rest  from 
this  torment." 

In  the  vision  of  Alb eric*  the  mountains  are  of  ice. 
Impaling  is  a  feature  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  any  catalogue  of  physical  torments,  and  it  frea/uent   re- 
currence in  the  viLiions  is  not  surprising.   In  tne  Dijina  Coii!- 
media,  Caiaphas  is  fixed  to  a  cross  en  the  ground.! 

Placing  sinners  upon  their  heads  [seventh  hell]  recalls 
the  pits  into  R-hich  Dante  plunges  some  of  his  damned  head-fore- 
most.  Dante's  immediate  source  for  this  feature  v.'as  propably  the 
Vi-^icn  of  Alberic,*t   but  the  similarity  is  none|.  the  less  remar- 
kable,  especially  as  Dante  places  his  pits  in  the  "livid  stone", 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  red-hot  rocks  of  the  Buddhistic  ac- 
counts.** 


*Cf.  page  ?0  below, 
t  Inferno,  canto  XXIII. 
*tcf.  page  ^3-yv  below. 
**Cf.  Inferno,  canto  XIX, 


The  eight  hell  offers  no  nev;  features.  In  the  Vision  of  Tun- 
dale,  the  ircn  flcor  is  also  assigned  a  specified  thickness. 


Tne  fore-gtoinp  very  brief  reviev/  shoy.'s  suffieientl?/  clearly 
t  n a  t  an  o r  cr  a n i  c  connection  exists  b e  t  .v e e  r  the  Buddhistic  concept- 
ions of  hell-torment  and  the  Christian.   A  perusal  of  Schermann's 
article  [cited  above,  page  8]  will  show  that  these  conceptions  de- 
veloped in  tne  a-ast  in  just  the  same  manner  as  in  Europe,  though 
not,  in  the  case  of  the  foruier,  generally  in  the  forn,  of  visions. 
In  the  Brahinanis  tic  Mar  kandeya-Purana,  *  the  earliest  wcrk  of  this 
nature  extant,  and  v;hich  still  reflects  the  earliest  conceptions 
of  epic  mythology,  we  find  a  very  similar  division  of  hellsi   The 
doctrine  cf  ne  temps  yen  c  .- j  ..      ..       ■■■=<-ic    of  the  account.  In  the 
first  hell,  Rauraval/  the  sinner  is  forced  to  run  about  over  glov;- 
ing  coals;  in  the  next,  Kahar aur aval'  they  are  bound  dov.n  upon   a 
floor  of  burning  copper,  and  are  tern  to  pieces  by  all  sorts   of 
aniff.als.   In  the  third,  Tareas ,'-'  the  torments  of  extreme  cold,  dark- 
ness, hunger,  thirst  etc.  are  inflicted.   A  driving  v.'ind  and  hail- 
storir.  Lcf,  Crihtneln:]  breaks  the  bones  of  the  damned,  ana  presses 


*Schermann,  loc.  cit.  oare  cAA    f.  JM^- .  L  ^ 3 


out  the  marrow  and  blood.   Any  number  of  ■'-fe-rrsrlugb""  to  this  in  the 
Christian  accounts  v;ill  at  once  suggest  themselves.   In  the  nekt 

:ed  upon  a  constantly  rotating 


hell,  Nikrintana/,^souls  are  flxf 


disk,  and  are  sawed  apart  from  head  to  foot  by  demons  '.vith  the 
kalasu  t  ra,  or  death  tnread.  [Cf.  the  burning  v/heel  of  St.  Paul's 
vision  and  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory],    In  the  fifth  hell  oir;- 
ners  are  fastened  to  wheels;  blood  streams  from  their  mouths, 
tears  from  their  eyes.   This  torment  endures  for  lOOO  Itj/fears. 
The  torment  of  the  next  hell,  As  ipatr  avanaflC=s'.vord-leaf  fcrest\ 
possesses  particular  interest  for  us.    In  the  centre  of  this 
hell  there  is  a  forest,  the  leaves  cf  vrhiih  t^re  sv/or  d-blades . 
Allured  by  the  pleasant  appearance  and  cool  shade  of  this  forest, 
the  souls  enter  to  seek  relief  from  their  thirst  and  pain. 
But  the  v.'ind  drives  the  sv,-crd-l  saves  ^  „ .. ..  „.,_..  them  and  they  sink 
down  upon  the  flaming  ground,  7;here  they  are  attacked  and  torn 
to  cieoes  by  countless  numbers  of  ti<?er-like  dof?s. 

The  sword-leaves  at  once  recall  the  burning,  sword-laaved 
trees  which  guard  the  entrance  to  hell  and  to  which  sould  are  af- 
fixed  By  var i ous  .  p or t i ons  of  the  body--a  feature  peculiar,  as 
far  as  I  kno.T,  to  the  visions  cf  St.  Paul  and  Alberic.    In  tr.e 
last  hell,  TAp  takumbha,Vr' s  i  nner  s  are  hurled  head  foremost  [cf. 


8th  Buddhist  hell,  above]  into-  jars  of  boiling  oil  and  iron-dust. 


Skull  and  bones  burst  asunder, 


r r 0 ■/;  spurts  out,  the  mang- 


led limbs  are  devoured  by  vultures,  while  the  demons  stir  about 
v.ith  spoons  the  "liquid*  soul.  [Cf.  Tun  dale]. 

This  account  i-i^.-cr  reseables  especially  ^j;.dale  and    St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  in  that  the  narrator  hirsself  undergoes  many 
of  the  torirents  described.     We  find  here  also  the  teaching  vrhich 
plays  ^great — i^^-t-e  in  Buddhis^Xnamely  the  di'iision  of  earthly  ac- 
(^^j_,A .  .  u. -  1  tions  into  thought,  v.'ord  and  deed,  all  of  which  will  be  revealed 
L—  -  --     l".  to  tr.e  gr(.:a.t  Judge.*   An  especially  interestinc  survival  of  this 
\         'is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  esosciallv  Orist.  Of.  for  examole. 


Sceal  on  leoht  cuman 
sinra  weorca  wlite  and  worda  gemynd, 
and   heortan  gehygd  fore  heofona  cyning. 

Or  again,  Crist  1045  f: 

Opene  weorf^ao 
ofer  middangeard  monna  daede. 
Ne  magun  ho^d  wera  heortan  gepohtas 
fore  waldende  -.vihte  bemiban.  \ 

Another  characteristic  Christian  feature  which  this  account  fur- 


*3cherEann,  loc.  cit.  p.  EC;v.  Cf.  especially  Cowell,  '*Th ought, 

Vfcrd  and  Deed, 8"  Journ.  of  Phil.  III. 

+  Cy .  o.lic  l^U^   ,  Yi/^u.^  fp-ju^nu^^,  JK^L.€x^i-  v,i^.(fo^    qs^   ^^x^r-.j 
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nishes  is  that  a  suitable  punishment  is  meted  oat  for  every  crime. 

Thus  birds  yiith    beaks  of  adamantine  hardness  pluck  o-ut  the  ejies 
of  such  as  had  cast  lustful  glances;  backbiters,  slanderers  etc. 
have  their  tongaes  cut  with  sharp  shears  [cf.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  14]; 
the  hands  of  such  as  had  touched  sacred  things  before  purifying 
thes:  are  plunged  into  pots  of  fire;  &c. 

These  examples  vfill  suffice  to  shou  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Indian  religions  and  Christianity  in 
regard  to  conceptions  of  hell.   A  similar  result  is  gained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  conceptions  of  an  abode  of  the  blessed.  For 
a  study  of  tae  develooraent  within  Buddhism,  I  again  refer  to 
Schermann's  articla. 

:jc  jl:  :*:  >*:  ^ 

Turning  now  to  other  oriental  religions,  we  find  only  isola- 
ted incidents  vJhich  have  been  carried  over  into  the  Christian  ac- 
c  o>  un  t  s  . 

The  fate  of  the  Egyptian  soul  after  death  is  briefly  as  fol- 


io //  s  :  * 


The  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into  Amenthe,  the  infernal 


*AlEer:  H 


otrine  of  a  Future  Life,  p.  lO: 


ivorld,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  sea,  v;here  the  sun  goes  dov/n  under  the  earth. 
,  ...At  tne  entrance  sits  a  y/i  de- tnroated  tEonster,  over  ?;hose 
head  is  the  inscription,  "tais  is  the  devourer  of  nieny  who  go 
into  Amenthe,  the  laceratcr  of  the  h.eart  of  him  v(ho  comes  with 
3i..i  i^  v.. e  house  of  justice."    The  soul  next  kneels  before  the 
forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris;  it  then  cornes  to  the  final  trial 
in  the  hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemn- 
ing   Here  the  soul  is  v;eiKhed  in  the  balance.   In  one  scale 

an  iaape  of  Thmei.  the  RCddess  of  truth  is  placed;  in  the  other 
a  heart-shaped  vase,  syaibolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with 
all  the  actions  of  his  earthly  life.   Thoth  notes  the  result  on 
a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  on  v;hicr.  sIls  .L^iris,  lord  of  tne  dead,  king  of  Amenthe. 
He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see  that 
it  is  at  once  executed.   The  soul,  if  condeained,  is  either 
scourged  back  to  earth  straightway,  to  liva  again  in  the  form 
of  a  vile  animal;  or  it  is  plunged  into  a  hell  of  fire;  or  it  is 
driven  into  the  atitosphere  to  be  tossed  about  by  tempests  until 
its  sins  be  expiated,  and  another  probation  granted  through  a 
renewed  existence  in  hunan  forn;. 


At  least  tv;o  of  the  features  of  tcis  account  have  crept 
into  tne  Cb. ristian  visions: --the  v/ide-taroated  monster  and  the 
scales  of  justice.   It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  they 
came  tnrough  the  mediuiE  of  the  Greek. 

In  the  vision  of  lU".  u  r  c  i  1 1  *  v;  e  have,  v;  i  t  h  the  substitution 
of  Christian  saints  for  heathen  deities,  and  ■ivith  the  addition 
of  pursatory,  a  remarkable  survival  of  the  Egyptian  conception 
of  .judgment.   In  the  great  judgment-hall  to  Y.'hich  Thurcill  is 
led  by  his  guide,  [St.  JulianJ,  St.  Michael,  Peter  and  Paul  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  souls.  In  the  Egyptian  accounts,  the 
three  judges  are  Horus,  Anubis  and  Thoth.  Thoth  is  also    the 
guide,  here  St.  Julian.   Perfectly  '/;hite  souls  are  assigned  to 
St.  Michael,  vjho  sends  them  unharmed  through  the   flames;  spot- 
ted souls  are  sent  by  Peter  to  purgatory:  '.Thereas  Paul    and 
the  devil  [Osiris  in  the  Egyptian  account]  sit  one  at  each  end 
:  i'  c  large  pair  of  scales,  in  which  are  weighed  the  black 
souls.   If  the  scales  turn  to  the  saint,  the  soul  is  sent  to 
purgatory;  but  if  to  the  devi/i,  it  is  hurled  into  a  fiery   pit 
just  at  Paul's  feet.t 


*  S  e  c  t .  4   :  !-. .  /  H   below. 

tFor  three-fold  division  of  souls  in  Anglo-Saxon  &c.  cf.  c./Ji-/J^ 

b  e  1 0  V7 . 


The  tempests  of  the  Egyptian  account  recur  freouently  in 


the  visions, 


;r  to  the  Persian  theogony,*  'tie    fi:. ;,  :..   .....  feat- 


ure v.'hioh  links  Orient  and  Occident  most  unriis  takably  together-- 
the  feature  'ffhich  is  still  a  doctrine  in  Mohamraedani-STE-- the 


bridge  of  .judgment.   This,  more  than  any  other  single  incident, 
seenis  to  have  struck  the  popular  fancy,  and  we  find  it  recur- 
ring constantly  throughout  early  and  medieval  Christian  litera- 
ture, not  only  in  tae  visions,  where  'ne    should  naturally    ex- 
pect to  find  it,  but  in  the  romances  as  well.t 

In  the  Khordah-Aves  ta  ive  find  the  follov;ing  brief  mention 
of  the  bridge:  "....the  ViisdOB  of  v/isdoms,  which  effects  free- 
doE   froE  hell  for  the  soul  at  the  bridge,  and  leads  it   over 
to  that  Paradise,  the  brilliant,  the  sweet-smelling  of  the  pure, 

The  account  of  the  bridge  in  the  Viraf-Naseh  is  as  fol- 
lov.'s:  "On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Sashnerast,  the  an- 
gel of  justice,  v.'ho  tries  those  that  preient  themselves  before 
him.   If  t::e  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  ra- 


*Cf.  Huebschmann:  Die  persische  Lefare  vom  Jenseits  &c.  Jahrb. 

fur  prot.  Theol.  V,  d.  48. 

tcf.  Gaston  Parl.3:  Le  Conte  de  la  Charrette.  Romania  XII,  p..508f, 
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dialing  glory  and  fraRrar.ce,  advances  and  accost  the  justi- 
fied soul,  saying:  I  an;  thy  good  angel;  I  vjas  pure  at  the  first, 
but  tiiy  good  deeds  have  made  me  purer;  and  the  happy  one  is 
s  t  raightv.-ay  led  to  Paradise.   But  v/hen  tiie  vices  outweigh  the 
virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  vfith  ugliness, 
and  exhaling  a  r.  c  1  ?  -  -  "  s  .t  e  1 1 ,  k  c  ■:■  t  c  the  c  c  n  d  e  2  n  e  d  soul    and 
cries:  I  am  thy  evil  spirit;  bad  myself,  tny  crimes  have  made 
me    worse.   Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain     foot- 
hold, is  hurled  from  the  dizzy  caasevvay,  and  precipitated  in- 
to the  gulf  T.'hich  yawns  horribly  belc.v."* 

In  the  viiiions,  the  bridge  is  sometimes  one  of  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  at  others,  the  "bridge   of  purgatory."     The 
first  cnristian  vision  in  Y?hich  v/e  find  it  is  that  of  St. 
Paul. 

The  Mahommedan  bridge,  al  Sirat,  has  precisely  the  at- 
tributes which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  Christian 
accounts.   It  is  tninr.er  tnan  c    -    -:,    tf::o-iyu;-  i.tji,  a  razor, 
and  hotter  than  flair;e,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  imn-.eas- 
uratlc  distance  ,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise. 


*Alger,  History  of  the  Dec 


t.  of  a  Fut,  Life^  fc.  1? 


7>6t, 
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Every  orthodox  Kussuliran  firmly  holds  this  as  a  physical  fact 

to  be  suraour.ted  or.  the  last  day.   Mahoir-ii;ed  leading  the  way, 
the  faitnful  and  righteous  v,  i  1 1  traverse  itwlth  ease,  and  as 
o.uickly  as  a  flash  of  ligntning.   The  thir;  edge  broadens   be- 
nr. ath  their  steps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels' 
v.ings  hides  the  fire-lake  fceloiv  froc  their  sight,  and  they  are 
sv.iflly  enveloped  in  paradise.   But  as  the  infidel  ?.'ith   his 
evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle  his  steps,  the  lu- 
rid glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over   and 
whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss. 

Rep  reter-.  tet  i  V  e  vie  ions  in  which  the  bridge  figures  are 
St.  Paul,  -4— e.  .  Monk  of  Wenlok,  -e— e-,- ,  _     .  ,   .   -  :  :• ,  \%    o.-. 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatorg_  [^fhere  tne  bridge  broadens  just  as  in 
the  MahOKir.edan  account],  Tburcill,  is-^sTT' 

In  the  AJW-i-i—  century  Persian  Dabistan,*  or  School  of 
Manners,  the  soul  when  upon  the  bridge  of  judgiricnt  is  envel- 
oped in  a  fetid  mist,  from  which  issues  a  terrible  figure. 
"nho  art  thou?"  asks  the  spirit.   "I  au,  the  persoi;i  f  ice  t  ion 
of  thy  £c._  :...-  deeds"  answers  the  eccarition.   The  bridge  is 

♦  Translation  of  Shea  and  Trover,  p.  rp:^  f. 


sharper  than  e  razor,  ar.d  the  wicked  soul  having  gone  a  lit- 
tle v;ay  ;,it;)  crest  difficulty,  at  last  falls  ii. to  the  irifer- 
r.al  pulf  belov,. 

The  Dabistsr.  is  interesting  in  many  vfays  froir  our  point 
of  view;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  in  modern  times 
goes  to  show  hov;  strong  a  hold  these  populer  conceptions   of 
hell  have  gained.   Both  in  form  end  in  content  it  is  the  coun- 
terpart  of  a  medieval  vi.f.ion,  and  I  am  propted  to  close   this 
brief  survey  of  the  oriental  side  of  cur  sub  jeii  t .  v;i  th  an  ab- 
stract of  the  section  dealing  with  the  pains  of  hell.     The 
account  begins  thus:  "Ardai v i r af ,  having  drunk  a  cup  of  nal- 
lowed  wine....  lay  dov.'n  on  a  couch  and  did  not  arise  before  the 
expiration  of  a  neek;  his  spirit,  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  vcord,  having  been  separated  from  the  body.   On. the  eight". 
day  Ardai,  arising  from  sleep,  ordered  a  scribe  to  be  brought. 


v.'ho  should  com::, it  to  v.ritinp-  all  his  viords;  and  he  thus  spake: 
Wnen  I  fell  asleep  Sirushi,  the  Angel  of  Paradise,  came  near. 
....I  explained  the  motives  of  my  comiing  to  the  other  world. 
He  took  my  hand  and  '■■';",  M'^^r^-  three  steps,  I  o  t";' •  ■^^ -••  ,   and 
arrived  at  the  Chanyud  Pul,  or  tne  straight  bridge  of  Jud gment . 


The  accompanying  angel  pointed  me  out  the  road,  when  I  beheld 


a^_br_idje_  f^  ner  than  a  hair  end  sharper  _thja_na._  razor,  and  strong, 

and  its  lengl^  ,.^^    thirty-seven  rasans T  behelc  c  Ecirit 

just  parted  froE  the  body  in  s  state  of  tranquillity;  on  its 
arrival  at  the  bridge  a  fragrant  gale  carce  frcE  the  East,  out 
of  niiich  issued  a  beautiful,  nymph-like  foriE,  the  like  of 
v.hich  I  never  before  beheld.   The  spirit  asked  her,  '."ho   art 
thou?...   She  replied,  I  air  the  personification  of  thy  good 
deeds  .    After  this  the  angel,  taking  ae  out  of  paradise, 
bore  me  off  to  behold  the  punishments  inflicted  on   those  in 
hell." 

Then  follovfs  a  catalogue  of  thirty-four  distinct    tor- 
icents  for  as  many  crinies.   Close  analoglr  are  found  in  Christian 


accounts  to  the  foil' 


1.  Black  and  glooniy  river  of  fetid  water,  with  v/eeping 
multitudes  falling  in  and  drowning. 
-  bridge  of  judgiter-t. 

,d  through  snow,  ice,  storias,  intense  cold,  mephitic 
exhalations  and  obscurity,*  along  e  region  full  of  pits,    in 
v;hich  were  myriads  of  spirits  suffering  tortures. 
4.  Serpents  in  the  pits. 
6.  Woman  holding  in  her  hand  a  cup  filled   with  blood 


*Cf.  perticularly  fision  of  Paul,  sect.  3     :  z.    l'^'>     belov. 
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and  corrupted  matter,  which  she  is  forced  to  drink.* 

10.  Woman  suspended  by  her  breasts,  and  noxious  crtatire; 
fall ing  on  her. t 

12.  Woman  hung  up  by  her  tongue,  *t 

1/..  Men  hunp  up  and  lashed  with  pnewinp  serpents.** 

£51.  Men  torniented  by  KorES  end  serpents. 

SO.  Number  of  persons  up  to  their  recks  in  snow  and 
i  ce. tt 


* C f    Apoc  .  .     ■/ 0      fc  e  1  c v; . 

tibid.     £.     ?.     fv    :-^lcv/.    /:lsc    Paul,     sect.    9      ;     p.    /^3 

*+Ibid.    7.    p.   I^"^     be  ley/,    and    note. 

**Cf.    particularly,  Ifisicn    of    Alberic,    p.   ^'i-     below. 

ttit:  .  .       .      ^0       below. 


fi^,     IKFLUEMCE  OF  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY. 


It  will  be  impossible  to  give  in  this  place  a  cata- 
logue of  tne  elements  which  found  their  way  into  the  »is- 
ions  from  the  rich  mythologies  of  classical  tiraesy 


It 

has  already  been  said,  [p.::'-,  aoove]  ,  that  the  Greek   v:as 
in  all  probability  the  medium  through  which  several    de- 
tails of  the  Egyptian  conception  of  an  after-life   crept 
into  Christianity;  such  as,  for  example,  the  Cerberus  myth, 
and  the  scales  of  justice.     The  rivers  of  hell    reflect 
Acheron  and  Styx;  the  thread  which  Ariadne  gave  to  Theseus 
to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Minotaur  springs 

up  again  in  the  ninth  century  vision  of  Charles  the  Fat, 

ft 
„..  =  re,  to  be  sure,  it  ■•-■^    -^ssuaied  many  distinctly  medieval 

attributes.   The  "lux  atra"of  Virgil   say  be  the    "black 

fire  "  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  hell.*    Many  visions,  such   as 

that  of  Tundale,  introduce  Greek  and  uaT.in  proper  names. 

The  more  specific  points  of  affinity  will  be  indi- 


*Cf .  p  .  I'"^  below. 
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cated  in  the  course  of  the  study. 

The  vision  of  Thespesius,  '.vritten  at  a  time  v/hen  tae 
glory  of  Rome  had  already  begun  to  fade,  v/ill  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  a  subsequent  section. 


(4).  TH 


E  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Old  Testament  scriptures  f urni £h  no  description  of  a 
piece  of  punisDn-.ent  sufficiently  detailed  to  ■■varrsnt  bring- 
i :.      :.to  iiEir.edie  te  relation  with  vision-literature.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  tnat  the  custoc  of  prophesying 
and  adiijonishing  froiri  a  vision  basis  originated  here,  end  was 
the  direct  stimulus  for  the  similar  procedure  in  the  Christian 
accounts.   Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Obadieh,  end  the  miner  Old 
Testament  visionaries  all  contributed  soEething  to  the  result, 
though  probably  less  than  the  apocrypnal  cook  of  unocn. 

The  doctrine  of  a  hell  of  fire  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Cf.  Deut.  XXXII,  22:  "For  a  fire  is  kindled 
in  mine  anger,  and  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  hell."      The 
•pains  of  bell"  are  referred  to  in  Ps.  T-f-r-,  ":  "The  sorrows  of 
death  compessed  li.e.  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me." 
Cf.  also  Ps.  16,  10;  56f-  15;  ISS,  8.  • 

Hell  i&  a  pit  beneath  the  earth:  Is.  XIV,  15:  "Yet  thou 

Shalt  be  bro-,,..  ,  :.  hell,  to  the  sides  cf  the  pit."  Ezek. 

XXXI,  16:  "...when  I  cast  hie  down  to  hell  with  then;  that  de- 
scend into  the  oit."  17:  'Thev  also  went  dov.n  into  hell..." 


XXXII,  27:  "iVhiih  are  gone  dov/n  to  hell  with  their  v/eapor.s 
of  v.-ar."    Contrasted  positions  of  heaven  and  hell  clearly 
expressed  in  Amos  IX,  2;  'Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence 
shell  mine  herd  take  then;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven, 
thence  v;ill  I  bring  them  down."     Hell  is  deep:  Frcv.  IX, 
IS;  "But  he  knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  t..  .  :   ::d  that 
her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.    Job  XXIV,  19: 
"Drought  and  heat  cons u ice  the  snov;  '.vaters:  so  doth  the  grave 
those  which  have  sinned"  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  double  toriLents  of  heat  and  cold  in  purgatory. 

The  closest  analogdr  to  the  general  forr  of  t:  -  "'rv'i^t- 
ian  visions  are  Ezeic.  I-X;  Daniel  VII,  VIII,  X.   Specific 
passages  will  be  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  study. 

Jui-r^^*^       (PKs^  ,       3     'yt'^L'^  y^  vnnfi.      Ta^-^      °5^t5-^— <3<--«_iL-^-»    _£.<2-.«i-<i^ 
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THE  BOOK  OF  EKOCH. 


[References  are  to  Dr.  Richard  Laurence's  tr  ar.sle  t  i  on  of  the 
Ethiopic  KS .  i  r.  the  Bodleian  Library,  Published  by  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench  &    Co. ,  1883] . 


The  date  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  about  110  B.  C,  though 
it  i£  impossible  to  fik  an  exact  date.  [Cf.  Introduction  to 
Laurence's  translation].   The  y;ork  was  probably  v;ell-knov;n 
i:   vrl--  :r.r::t::;  tii:::eE,  and  was  possibly  the  channel  through 
vrhich  severs,!  Oriental  conceptions  of  hell  crept  into  Christ- 
ien  accounts.*    The  following  extracts  have  ianiediate  bear- 
ing ucc;;  our  suoject.   The  special  points  of  connection  are  ir. 


XIV.   .    vision  thus  appeared  to  me.  9 .  .  .  Vf  I K  D  S  in  the 
vi.Eion  assisted  my  flight.   10.  They  BLEVATED  ME  ALOFT    to 
n  &  a  V  e  n  .  I  proceeded  until  I  arrived  8  t  a  '//ALL  b  ullt   sith 
STOKES  OF  CRYSTAL. t    11..../  spacious  habitation  built  also 
with  stones  of  crystal...  Cherubiir  of  fire  in  a  stormy  sky.*t 
....vrtien  I  entered  into  this  dwelling  it  was  HOT  AS  FIRE  and 
COLD  AS  ICE.**   Kc  trace  of  delight  or  of  life  Yias  there. 


*The  influence  of  Enoch  on  the  Christian  conceptior.s  of  heaven 
v.'as  certainly  very  great,  but  cannot  be  traced  in  detail  iiere. 
tCf.  Monk_  of  Eynsham,  sect.  8:  p. /?/  below.  Also  TundeLe. 
*  +  Thespesius,  p.  'A<?  below;  Ezek.  I,  l?f.   **Cf.  p.  /f   above. 


Terror  overwhelmed  nee,  and  a  feaful  shaking  seized  me.  13. 
Violently  agitated  and  trembling  I  fell  upon  my  face*.... 
14.  There  v/as  another  habitation  more  spacious  than  the  for- 
cer.... 15.  so  greatly  did  it  excel  in  all  points,  in  glcry, 
in  magnificence,  and  in  magnitude,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  to  you  either  the  extent  or  the  splendor  of  it.t  IB. 
Its  floor  was  or:  f  i  re*t ....  there  s-as  an  exalted  t^r  one .  .  .  .  end 


there  was  the  voice  of  cherubim.    19.  From  underneath  this 
mighty  throne  RIVERi;  OF  FLAFIKG  FIRE'-;--*  issued.... 

XV;  XVI.  [The  Lord  tells  Enoch  s-hat  he  is  to  preach   to 
the  people]. tt 

XVII,  2.       They  carried  me  to  a  lofty  spot,  to  a  MOUHTAIN**t 
the  tot)  of  which  reached  to  heaven.    ■ .  I  carr;e  to  a  RIVER  OF 
FIRE.  v/hiCh  FLOV/ED  LIKt  V/ATER. 


xviii,  c.    I  surveyed  the  stenephich  supports  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  and  the  firmament  of  heaven.  I  also  beheld 
the  FODR  WINDS***  Which  bear  up  the  earth,  and  the  firmament... 
l.T.  And  in  the  COLOKKS  OF  HEAVEK  I  beheld  firesttt  Khich  de- 


scended without  number, 


*  Inferno  V,  142. 

tCf.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sect.  5;  p.  ^   below. 
*tBuddhist  Hells,  6-8,  p.  l^   above.  Also  Tundale,  sect. 4. 
**Cf.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sect.  8;  p.  hy    below. 

ttVisi onaries  are  customarily  told  by  their  guides  to  preach 
wh£+  *\'^-^     have  seen  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Even  Dante: 

....e  quel  che  vedi 
Ritornato  di  la,  ifia  che  tu  scrive. 
**tFor  occurrence  of  mountains  in  visions  cf.  p.  '^■^    below. 
***Cf.  A.  S.  Cris^,  line  878.  Also  p .  io  above, 
t  +  tcf.  Tundale,  sect.  i£;  p  ./47;/^3below. 
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XXI,  P...I  beheld  sever,  stars  of  heaven  BO  UWD.  ...  TOGETH- 


ER,* like  greet  mountairiS,  and  like  a  blazing  fire.   I    ex- 
claimed, Fcr  '.vhat  species  of  crine  have  they  been  removed  to 
this  place?   Then  Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  angels  -who  was   v.'ith 
ir;e,  end  rTHO  COM  DUG  TED  ME,  tans  we  red.  .  .  .These   are  those    of 
th'.t  stars  '.vhich  have  transgressed  the  corr.mandment  of  the  most 
high  God,  and  are  here  bound  until  the  infinite  number  of  the 
days  of  their  crimes  be  completed.   4.  From  thence  I  after- 
ivards  passed  to  another  terrific  piece,  5.  where  I  beheld  the 
operation  of  a  (rreat  fire  bla^^inr  and  plittering,  in  the 
m,idst  of  "ivhich  there  kes  a  division. ^tColuEiriS  of  fire  strug- 
gled  to  the  end  of  the  abyss,  and  deep  was  their  descent. 
But  neither  its  measure  nor  i  ts .  magni  tude  Vv-as  I  able  to  dis- 
cover.**   ...Then  I  exclaimed.  How  terrible  is  this  place, 
and  how  difficult  to  explore!   6.  Uriel. ..said.  This  is  the 
prison  of  the  angels,  and  here  they  are  kept  forever. 

XXII,  1.   From  thence  I  proceeded  to  another  spot,  v/here 
I  saw  en  the  v;est  a  GREAT  AKD  LOFTY  KOTNTAIK,  a  strong  rock, 
and  FOUR  delightful  places,  r.  Internclly  it.  -.vas  deep,  capa- 
cious and  very  smooth.  F....Eere  will  be  collected  all   the 


^Cf.  ..„_:..  ;f  Peter,  sect.  2;  c.  o^  be  lev. 

tibid.  sect  2. 

*tCf.  Furseus,  p.  "^^  below. 

**The  size  of  hell  v;as  a  favorite  subject  for  speculation  a- 

jEong  the  vis  i  cn--,vr  i  ters .  Such  vague  phrases  as  "as  deep  as  the 

distance  from  heaven  to  earth"  etc.  are  employed  most  fre- 

q  u  e  n  1 1  y\^  -es- . /.  7  21 --re^pTtsTi;  t  s  it  as  100,  O'l'"^  rll'^'s  ir  extent 

from  top  to  bottom. 
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souls  of  men,  4..,.  until  the  day  of  j  udgmer.t .  9.  At   that  time, 
therefore,  I  ino.  i;i  red  .  .  .  respec  t  i  ng  the  general  judgaent,  say- 
ir.g,  't7hy  is'  one  separated  froai  another?   He  answered,    THREE 
SEPARATIONS*  have  been  irade  between  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  thus  have  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  been  seoarated.  10. 
Namely,  by  a  chasm,  by  water,  and  by  lieht  above  it. 

XXIV.  1.   I  v;ent  to  another  place,  and  saw  a  MOOKTAIK  OF 


FIEEt  flashing  both  by  day  and  by  night.  I  proceeded  tov;ards 
it  and  perceived  seven  splendid  mountains,  c.,.and  odoriferous 
trees  X  surrounded  them.  ?;.  Among  these  there  was  a  tree  of 
an  unceasing  smell,.... its  leaf,  its  flower,  and  its  bark 
never  v.  1  the  red,  and  its  fruit  was  beautiful.*t  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  shall  be  given  to  the. elect  [after  the  final  judg- 
ment] . 

XXV,  1.  I   sa-.v  a  holy  mountain....  5.   Deep,   dry  val- 
leys .  .  . 

'-  '   "  I  ,     '.   Here  shll  be  collected  all  v/ho  utter  unbe- 
coming language  against  God. 

XXVII,  1.  From  thence  I  proceeded  towards  the  Fast.** 

rY^'xiy,  /  foil.   Vision  of  the  sainted  in  paradise]. 


*Thr,v.€  -  i'.^lu  division  of  souls  at  the  judgment  day  i ;.  Thespes- 
ius,  A.S.  Elene,  [cf.  p. /3zf  bel  ow]  Thurcill,  sec  t .  t, />'^-^' 
^■DTjjBj^helm,    p..^^  belov;. 

*tThis  particularly  pleasant  tree  recurs  in  almost  <,  1 1    :.  ..rist- 
ian  accounts  of  paradise.  It  would  seem  in  some  way  to  connect 
these  stories  with  the  holy  rood  legend.  Indeed,  in  *hurcill 
we  find  Adam  lying  beneath  the  tree. 

**Cf.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sect..?,  ^ .  SJ  belori .    Also  Drihthelm.  p. 
"^^    below. 


self  a  vision,  and  reflecting  Old  Testament  visions,  espe- 
cially those  of  Koses,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.   Hell  is  a"box- 
tomless  pit,"  IX,  1;  a  "prison  for  the  damned,"  II,  ;  ■'". ; 
the  chief  torment  is  fire:  "he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire 
end  brimstone,"  XIV,  IC.   The  "lake  of  fire,"  so  comnicn  a 
feature  in  the  visions,*   is  three  times  mentioned;  "cast 
alive  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone,"  XIX,  ?0; 
"and  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,"  XX,  14; 
"and  '.vhatsoever  -.vas  not  found  written  in  the  book  cf  life 
v.'ss  cast  into  tne  lake  of  fire,"  XX,  15.    The  conception 
of  the  devil,  and  later   of  hell  itself  as  a  dragon  or  ser- 
pent, probably  has  its  first  definite  expression  in  XX,  2: 
"the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  v;  r.  i  c  r.  is  tne  Devil,  g  n  o  i  6  t  a  n . 

The  doctrine  of  the  purging  quality  of  the  judgment- 
day  fire  is  clearly  brought  out  in  I  Cor.  Ill,  12-15.  15: "If 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  Ices:   but 
he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."   This   is  the 
closest  apcrcach  tc  a  doctrine  cf  purgatory.   The  same  thing 
holds  for  Anglo-Saxon,  [cf.  p.  ^-^    celoM]  . 


*  C  f .  Ape: 


■i.  P;     p.  ^7  bell 


7/.  THE  GOSPEL  OF  HICODEMUS. 


The  Gospel  of  aicodemus  requires  mention  in  our  con- 
nection, not  because  i*  :..'--. r.ts  any  particular  points  of 
affinity  witii  tne  visions,  but  because,  ov.'ine  to  its  great 
popularity  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  manifold  re- 

.:'j.'.:.g%    ■.vnicii  it  underv/ent,  it  can  hardly  -ave  failed   to 
have  exerted  an  indirect  influence  upon  tnerc.    But   a 
passinsj  notice  is  all  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  here. 
For  a  study  of  the  diffusion  and  development  of  the  work  in 
Europe,  see  R.  P.  V/uelker's  essay,  'ypas  BvangeJLium_  Hikodemi 
in  der  abendlandischen  _  Li  tterat^ur  ,■*  Psderborn,  187?. 

Hi  "I 


8. THE  VISION  OF  THESPESIDS. 


The  vision  of  Thespesius,  recounted  by  Plutarch,*  is  deserv- 
ing c;  .^  .  ^  tlian  passing  notice  froE  our  point  of  viev/. 
■.'."ritten  by  a  non-Christian  author,  7.'itbir.  our  era,  it  an- 
ticipates in  a  reEarkable  way  both  the  fore  and  the  content 
of  the  medieval  Cnristian  visions,  its  features  recur   un- 
mistakably in  later  accounts:  and  as  Plutarch  v/as  -.vell- 
knov.'n  to  cedieval  '.vriters,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
t.......  ..  .£  frequently  direct  cooyirig  from  hia.    It  therefore 

seems  necessary  to  look  upon  Plutarch  as  another  link  in  the 


chair,  of  v i  e i  o n - d e v e  1  o p n? e :;  t . 


T ::  e  s  p  e  s  i  u  s  , 


Thespesius  had  all  his  life  had  dissolute  and  most  un- 
godly habits.  One  day  he  fell  head  fcreir.cst  froir  a  high 
place,  and  to  all  appearances  died;  and  three  days  later 
v.as  carried  forth  to  be  buried.   But  suddenly  he   revived, 
and  ever  after  led  a  life  of  the  inost  irreproachable  virtue, 
v/her.  pressed  to  tell  the  cause  of  this  very  reirarkable  change, 
he  related  the  following  vision:  V/hen  his  spirit  first  left 
his  body,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  fev;  immense  stars,  infinitely 


*In  his  moral  essay,  De  Tard.  jWst.JDiy.       Goodwin's  transl., 
vol.  17,  p.  177. 
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fiar  apart,  and  casting  a  mcst  brilliant  radiance.     Being 
borne  along  by  an  irresistible  force,  h.e  sav;  the  souls   of 
those  departed  from  life  risi-ng  up  in  the  form  of     fiery 
bubbles,  which,  bursting;  asunder,  disclosed  men  and  'A-omen 
'.vithin  tbeE.*    Soce  of  these  ascended  imrred  i  8  tely  and  y;ith 
astounding  rapidity.  Others,  however,  swayed  about  uncertain- 
ly, now  rising,  now  falling,  in  great  confusion.   Thespesius 
recognizing  some  of  these,  approaches  in  order  to  speak  with 
their;  the  souls,  ho v/ ever,  pay  no  heed  tc  bin,  hot  cling   to 
each  other  in  pairs, t   and  thus  linked  they  continue  their 
aimless  flight,  cidst  terrible  laEenta ti ons. *t       Still 
others  f/ere  in  the  uppermost  regions  of  the  air,  seemingly 
happy,  and  keeping  carefully  aloof  froir.  the  disorderly  throng 
belovj.   By  one  of  these  Thespesius  is  told  that  he  [Thespesiui 
i  i;  not  yet  dead,  but  nas  coEe  hither  v.ith  the  "intellectual 
part  of  his  soul,"  the  dead  casting  no  shadow,  nor  winking  or 
opening  the  eyes.**    Thus  encouraged,  Thespesius  looks  more 
closely,  and  observes  th"*  --r'  z ''    *•'  -  -  - !  -  -  -  ^  -  -  -•^*h.  a 


*  C  f  .  D  r  i  h  t  h  e  1  ir ,  p  .  ^^  f     b  cl  c  .■. . 

tcf.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sec'..':  :.  d      beicw. 

*tThis  is  s  ircst  striking   fcrerunner  of  Dante's  "bufere  ii. - 

ferni:!,"  '::.    " ,    1.  ?'l  f.   Cf.  also  visions  of  the  Monk    of 

E  y  n  s  h  e  ir, ;  T  r.  u  r  c  i  1 1 . 

**This  test  also  occurs  in  Dante. 
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pure,  unclouded  light;  others  have  sc&le-like  spots   upon 
them,  whereas  still  others  are  entirely  covered  with  thee.* 
Those  -.vhoEe  sins  are  lipht  need  undergo  but  a  short  punish- 
Eent;!   "but  if  the  cure  of  impiety  reqa-ire  a  greater  labor, 
the  Deity  delivers  their,  to  Justice  [Dis].*t    But  when  Jus- 
tice has  given  theni  over  as  altogether  incurable,  thenSrin- 
nys  [the  Fury]  takes  them  in  hand;  and  after  she  has  chased 
them  and  coursed  them  from  one  place  to  another,**  flying, 
yet  not  kncv.ing  v.-here  to  fly,  for  shelter  or  relief,  plagued 
and  tormented  v;ith  a  thousand  miseries,  she  plunges  them 
headlong   into  an  invisible  abyss,  the  hideousness  of  -which 
no  tongue  can  tell."tt     After  explaining  to  him  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  various  colors  in  which  the  souls  are  clad,**T 
the  spirit  carries  Thesoesius  tc  a  spacious  Dls.cfc,  in  which 
was  s  vast,  paoinp  chasm.   Eere  Thespesius  is  suddenly  deserv- 
ed by  his  guide,***  and  perceives  other  souls  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  himself,  who  keep  flying  round  and  round  the  chasm 
like  birds.   ",7ithin,  the  chasm  ^cas  filled  with  flowers    and 
fragrance,  and  the  souls  scon  became  dissolved  in  rapture, 
and  gave  themselves  over  tc  .joy.ftt    Soon  after,  Thespesius 


*Enoch;  E 1  e  n  e ,  ;  Monk  of  Eynsham,  ThurcilK  Cf.  p.  ^ //-  bel  cv.-. 

tPurgatcry  of  Christian  accounts. 

*tBante:  Is  ci  tta  di  Dlte,  Inf.  V 1 1 1. . 

**Alberic,_  Dante;  Monk  of  Eynsham.  Cf.  p.*-^^  be  lev;. 

1 1 ThuxcilX,.  sect,  (o   ;  p.  Z/*^  below.  Also  Enoch,  ^.'^-l    above,  note. 

**tSt.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  sect,  ll;  p./7/; /T/bel  ovi. 

***Dr  ihthelm,  p.  lOO   belov/;  Tund_8le,  sect.K;  p.  I(>>   below. 

tttThis  recalls  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Christian  accounts, 


is  led  away  to  Icok  upcn  the  torments  of  the  damr.e:". 
first  sees  his  own  father,  terribly  gaehed  and  Y;oui:a£a, 
who  confesses  that  he  had  poisoned  soine  of  his  guests  for 
their  gold.*    Soice  souls  had  their  entrails  torn  out;  oth- 
ers were  flayed,  while  still  others,  linked  together  in 
groups  of  two's  and  three's,  Rnavied  aKd  devoured  each  other,  t 
He  nftxt  saw  certain  lakes, *t  one  of  boiling  gold,  another 
of  lead,  exceedingly  cold,**  and  a  third  of  iron,  vrtich  was 
very  scaly  and  rugged. ft    "Ey  the  sides  of  these  lakes 
stood  certain  demons,  that  vjith  their  irstruaients   like 
smiths  or  founders,  **t   put  in  or  drev/  out   the  souls   of 
such  as  had  transgressed  through  avarice  etc.    For     the 
flame  of  the  golden  furnace  having  rendered  these  souls  of 
a  fiery  and  transparent  color,  they  plunged  them  into   that 
of  lead;  where  after  they  v<ere  congealed  and  hardened  into 
a  substance  like  hail,  they  were  then  throv/c  into  the  lake 
of  iron,  v.-here  they  becane  black  and  deformed;  and  being 
broken  and  crumbled  by  the  roughness  of  the  iron,    changed 
their  form;  and  being  thus  transformed  they  were  again  throv/n 


*In  the  later  visions,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  visionary 

to  have  an  intervlev;  with  some  close  relative  in  torment. 

tBuddhist  accounts;  jAlbAri£.»  Ear.te.  Cf.  p.  4-/  below. 

*tCf.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sect.  8;  p.  ^y  below. 

**Enoch,  Buddhist  nells  and  often.  Cf.  c./y  above. 

t+Enoch.  LXVI,  ^. 

**tCf.-  Tundal^,,.  sect,  ll;  p./i7)/^icel  ov,-.  J^c^^^,  -i^*-    ^ict)  f^^^a   A/^^^ 


into  the  lake  of  gold;  in  allthese  transnau  tat  ions  enduring 
ffiost  dreadful  and  horrid  torir.erts.*    These  who  suffered 
most  vfere  such  for  whose  transgression  their  children    or 
posterity  suffered.   These  were  constantly  rebuked  and  re- 
viled by  the  souls  of  their  offspring. t      The  last  things 
that  he  saw  were  the  souls  of  such  as  were  designed   for  a 
second  life.   These  were  bowed,  bent,  and  transformed  into 
all  sorts  of  creatures  by  the  force  of  tools  and  anvils, 
and  the  strength  of  workmen  appointed  for  that  purpose, that 
laid  on  without  mercy,  bruising  the  whole  limbs  of  soEe, dis- 
jointing others  and  pounding  sore  to  powder,"  etc.*t 
Thespesius  shortly  after  returns  to  his  body. 


*This  whole  incident  has  a  close  e-frai^xgi^in  Tundale,  sect.  4; 

p.  IS^   bel cw. 

tCf  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sect.  11;  p.  7o  below. 

*tcf.  again  Tundale. 


9.  THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  PETER. 


One  of  the  cost  interesting  of  the  many  recent  discov- 
eries, in  Egypt,  of  manuscricts  certsininp  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  that,  in  the  spring  of  ISO? ,  of  a  small  roll  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Gospel  of  PeSer, 
end  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  The  Gospel  and  the  Enoch  frag- 
ment are  aside  from,  our  subject,  but  the  Apocalypse  is  of 
vital  importance  in  the  study  of  visions. 

Mr.  M.  R.  James,*  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  work, 
has,  from  external  evidence,  proved  the  Apocalypse  tc  be  a 
v.'ork  of  the  letter  part  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
This  makes  it  the  earliest  Christian  vision  which  we  pos- 
sess--8xcept,  of  course,  that  of  St.  John. 

For  8  review  of  the  earliest  literary  notices  of  the 
book,  end  for  an  estimate  of  its  value  aa  a  theological 
document,  the  reader  is  referred  tc  Mr.  James'  essay. t  The 
editor  nas  also  made  a  sii^cy  oi  the  work  in  its  relation  to 


*  The  Gospel  ace  o  r  d  i  ng  to  teeter ,  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter: 

Two  Lectures,  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  B.D.,  and  Montague 

Rhodes  James,  M.A.  London,  1892. 
tibid.  D.  ?9  f. 


a  number  of  siniiler  subsepaent  works,  such  as  the  Testecert 
of  our  Lord  [c.  54],  the  vision  of  Josaphat  [p.  58],*   the 
Yisicr.  of  Saturus  [p.  60],  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  [p.  61], 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul,  [p.  65],  etc.   In  the   follovfing 
pages  the  work  v;ill  be  exaEired  more  fully  in  its  releticn 
tc  the  regaining  vision -literature,  \7ith  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining just  hov;  far-reachine  Its  influence  was  in  this  par- 
ticular field.   As  the  Apocalypse  is  short,  I  have  decided 
to  reproduce  it  in  full,  and  to  ecbody  my  notes  in  the  form 
of  a  running   coEinentary  upon  the  sections.   I  shall  refer 
Qi.l:i    to  the  most  prominent  and  representative  visions:  those, 
that  is,  tc  v.'hich  most  of  the  countless  snaller  Vicrks   can 
be  traced.   They  are:   Thespesius ,  1st  century;  St.  Paul , 
4  th  century;t   Furseus,  Drih  t  helm ,  7th  century;  Monk  c  f  >7e  n  - 


lok,  8th  century;  Wettin,  St.  A n s g a r ,  C h a rles  the  Fat,  9th 


century;  A 1  J)  e  r  i  c  ,  Tundale,  St.  Patrick 's  Purgatory,  Monk  of 


Eynsham,  Ifth  century;  Thurcill,  15th  century;  Lazarus,  15th 


*In  the  History  of  Barlsam  and  Josaphat:  Bcissonade:  A need. 
dota  Graeca,  iv.  dp.  280,  ?60. 

tThls  vision,  however,  belongs  in  its  more  expanded  fcra;  tc 
the  9th  century. 


cer.tvry.     Of  these  ,  all  are  Christian  except  Thespesius. 


Furseus,  Dr  iiitheln;,  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  Tundale,  Monk 


of  Eynsham,  and  Thureill  belong  to  England  or  Ireland,  al- 
though the  last  four  were  also  Vi'ell-knov.n  on  the  continent, 
St.  Paul  was  familier  to  EnglishEen  in  several  popular  ver- 
sions.  Lazarus  is  a  good  representative  of  the  latest  vis- 


ions, in  most  of  v;hich--£s  in  this  cese--the  pains  of  hell, 
usually  eleven,  so!r,etiries  nine*  in  number,  have  been   dis- 
placed by  the  more  specific  torments  for  the  seven  deadly 


I  shall  employ  Mr.  James'  division  of  the  Apocalypse 
into  sections.  Section  1  does  not  concern  us,  but.  I  ad- 
duce it  for  the  sake  of  coir,p  le  teness . 

l.Many  of  them  v/ill  be  false  prophets,  and  -.v  i  1 1  teach 
ways  and  various  doctrines  of  perdition:  and  they  will  be 
sons  of  perdition.  And  then  will  God  come  mnto  my  faithful 
ones  that  are  hungering  and  thirsting  and  suffering   op- 
press i  c  n  ,  and  proving  their  o v; n  souls  in  this  life;  and  He 
.'.'ill  .i  u  d  p  e  the  sons  of  lawlessness. 

C.  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore  "Let  us  gc  unto  the 
mountain  and  pray."   And  as  we  twelve  discicles  went  with 


*Cf.  Cursor  Mundi,  ed.  Morris,  III,  p.  15i 
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Him,  we  besought  Kiui  that  He  would  shov;  us  one  of  our  right- 
eous brethren  that  had  departed  froi  the  world,  that  vve  cpight 
see  of  what  form  they  y;ere,  and  so  take  courage,  and  encour- 
age them  also  that  should  hear  us. 

This  paragraph  brings  us  at  once  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  later  visions.  The  GUIDE,  so  coeece  a  feature  in 
subseouent  accounts,  is  in  this  case  Christ  himself.  This 
conception  of  a  guide--now  a  guardian  angel,  again  a  pure- 
ly arbitrary  personage,  is  possibly  of  Oriental  origin.* 

The  belief  in  a  guardian  angel,  who  vfatched  each  in- 
dividual through  life,  was  general  during  the  yiddle  Ages.t 
The  idea  of  the  good  and  bad  angel,  v/hc  together  watch  over 
a  Eortel,  Eay  have  developed  out  of  this,  or  it  may  have 
been  brought  from  Persie  together  -ffith  the  bridge  of  judg- 
ment. 

This  paregrach  also  fixes  the  time  of  the  action  cf 
the  vision.   It  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  whicc 
falls  within  the  life-time  of  Christ.   v/hether  it  was  real- 
ly w  r  i  1 1  e  y.  when  it  purports  to  have  been  we  are  of  course 


*Cf .  p.  ■-'^'-^7  above.  '  <^^/>t.-t.  ji^^^-n^^i-) 

tcf.  T.  ■// right:  St.  Pat.  Purg.&c,  p.  ??,  note, 
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unable  to  decide.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Peter  hinself  v.-as 
the  -.vriter.   But  it  d':ffers  radically  from  the  Pauline  vis- 
ion in  point  of  face-evidence  as  to  time.   In  the  latter, 
though  Paul  himself  is  said  to  be  the  v/riter,  the  tice   of 
action  is  not  within  the  life-tijre  of  Christ,  as  the  appeal 
of  Paul  and  Kichael  attests. 

3.  And  as  we  were  praying,  there  suddenly  appeared 
two  men  standing  before  the  Lord  toward  the  East,*  whom  we 
could  not  look  upon:  for  there  caise  froir  their  countenance 
a  ray  as  of  the  sun  and  all  their  raiaent  ivas  light,  such 
as  never  eye  of  man  beheld,  nor  mout::  car.  describe,  nor 
heart  conceive  the  glory  wherey.'i  th  they  were  clad,  and  the 
beauty  cf  their  countenance. 

"All  their  raiment  was  lieht,"  i-c.  Anrels,  and  the 
blessed  in  general,  are  almost  invariably  represented  as 
clad  in  garments  cf  shining  vihite.  These  betoken  joy,  so 
Gregory  tells  us.t 

In  the  visions,  the  cutY;ard  appearance  of  souls   is 


**Cf.  Enoch,  XXVII,  1.  Also 


Im,  Konk  of  Eynsbam. 


tHomily  XXI  >.:  *In  albis  vestibus  gsudium  et  solemn  itas 
mentis  ostenditur."   Cf.'Crist_,  1.  448  f.  Daniel,  VII, 
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is  often  taken  for  an  index  of  the  degree  of  virtue  which 

they  possess.   Just  as  the  virtuous  end  blessed  are   clad 
in  garments  of  spotless  v;hite,  so  the  dairned  are  robed  in 
darkness.  [Cf.  Sects.  6;  15;  below],  in  St.  Paul  we  have 
the  characteristic  black-clothed  damsels.*    In  Thurcill 
perfectly  vjhite  souls  are  sent  to  heaven,  spotted   souls 
to  purgatory ,  t   vrhile  the  black  souls  are  sent  to  purga- 
tory or  to  hell  as  the  balance  of  judgEent  decrees.  The 
same  feature,  it  v;ill  be  r eaeEber ed,  occurs  in  Thespes- 
lus.*t     In  the  voyage  of  Maelduin,  and  in  siK-ilsr  v.'crks 
modelled  upon  it,  the  travellers  find  dark-robed  men  on 
the  fifteenth  island. 

"Such  as  never  eye  beheld, "etc.  This  is  no   doubt 
a  paraphrase  of  II  Cor.  Y.ll,    4:  Hew  that  he  was  caught 
up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  etc.  The 
thought  recurs  freo.uently  in  the  visions,  in  connection 


*Sect    9;     p.  ''^-^   belov/. 

tspot    and    sin    early    became    synonymous    terms.    Cf.    A.    S. 

womm;     lat.    maculare. 

*tCf.  p. ^^-J9  above.  Thespesj^jis^als  o  differentiates  souls 

by  colors:  p.  Sd     above.  Also  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 

sect.  11,  p./)/  belov;. 
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Tiie    dialogue    foric    between    the    vitsionary    and    his    guide 

•ii,.  been  employed  by  almost  all  subsequent  recounters,  in- 
clusive of  Dante. 

5.  And  the  Lord  shov;ed  me  a  very  great  space  outf5ide 
this  world,  shining  excessively  v.-ita  light,  and  tne  air  t;iat 
was   there  illucinated  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
earth  itself  blooicing  with  unfading  flo'.vers,  and  full  of 
spices  and  fair-flowering  plants,  incorruptible  and  bear- 
ing a  blessed  fruit:  and  so  stron;!  '-'/as  the  perfume  that  it 
v;as  borne  even  to  as  froc  thence.   And  the  dwellers  in  that 
place  .vere  clad  in  the  raiment  of  the  angels  of  light,  and 
their  raiment  'sas  like  their  land:  and  angsls  ran  pbout  then: 
there.   And  the  glory  of  the  dv.-ellers  there  '.vas  equal,  and 
v/ith  one  voice  they  praised  the  Lord  God,  rejoicing-;  in  that 
place.   The  Lord  saith  unto  us:  "This  is  the  place  of  your 
brethren,  the  righteous  men." 

V.'e  have  here  an  orthodox,  though  very  brief  description 
of  the  abode  of  the  blessed--a  place  of  purely  sensuous  de- 
lights. The  model  for  all  such  descriotions  was  orobably 
the  Book  of  Enoch.   The  elaborate  accounts  of  a  hacoy  other- 
world  which  iie    find  especially  in  the  mythical  voyages 
constitute  a  different  chapter  of  research.* 


*For  a  complete  study  of  the  subject,  cf.  Nutt's  essay,  ^The 
Happy  Other  'iVoj-l^^  in  Meyer  &•  Nutt's  ed.  of  the  Celtic  Voji- 
age  of  Bran.  Also  A.  Graf,  ''^La  Leggenda  del  Paradiso  Terres- 
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In  the  visions,  the  description  of  heaven  became  ever  more 
and  oiore  subordinated  to  that  of  tne  torments  of  hell,  zn- 
til  we  often  find  accounts  in  which  heaven  is  not  mention- 
ed at  ali.t   This  is  very  natural.  The  description  of 
heaven  did  not  allovj  as  free  play  to  the  iaiafeir.at i ve  and 
inventive  faculties  as  did  that  of  hell,  nor  did  it  serve 
the  end  in  view  as  -aell.   The  fear  of  futufce  torment  nas 
ever  more  efficacious  in  restraining  from  sin  than  ns.s    the 
hope  of  future  bliss.   This  bliss,  as  has  been  said,  con- 
sisted in  the  Kinds  of  the  visionaries  of  purely  sensuous 
delights:  limitless  space,  excessive  light  and  fragrance, 
incorruptible  flo-^-ers  and  fruits.  -The  more  exalted   and 
spiritual  enjoysents  were  generally  not  dwelt  upon:  the 
clergy  probably  realized  that  they  would  not  appeal  to 
thepopularunderstanding. 

A  striking  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  the 
vision  of  Ad am nan,  in  which  the  description  of  heaven 


i,\"    tx)rin(?fX 


tl^e    tandXofi  Co\jkaigne\le 


ia7ar\For    a,-^omplet-6.  his  torical    st^idjrNOf 


pn\  of'.    P^scAelV^^  (i^-y^i 


tin    the    early    centuries    of    our    era,    on    the    other    hand, 
heaven    often    received    the    preference.    Thus    the    well- 
known    vision    of    St.     sauve      makes     no     mention     of     hell 


is  very  much  fuller  than  in  the  general  run  of  visions, 
being  in  close  relation  '.vith  the  conceptions  of  a  haoov 
other  world  which  ive  find  in  the  voyapes.   In  Adarcnan's 
vision  v;e  are  told  of  a  "kingdom  v;ithout  oride,  'Without 
haughtiness,  without  falsehood,  without  blasphemy,  v/ith- 
out  fraud,  v/ithout  pretence,  >vithout  reddening,  without 
blushing,  without  disgrace,  -.vithout  deceit,  without  en- 
vy, without  pride,  without  disease,  without   sickness, 
without  poverty,  without  nakedness  ,  'without  destruct- 
ion, without  extinction,  without  hail,  v/ithout    snow, 
'.vithout  'Wind,  without  wet,  without  noise,  without  thun- 
der, without  darkness,  without  c o 1 d  n e s s ; - - a  k i  n g d o e  no- 
ble, admirable,  delightful,  ..1;.^  I'r  u  i  t  f  ul  ness  ,  with 
light,  with  odor  of  a  plenteous  earth,  wherein  is   de- 
light of  every  goodness."* 

Compare  with  this,  Blickling  homily  Vlll.f  where 
heaven  is  described  as  "the  glorious  life,  wherein  an- 
gels, and  archangels,  and  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
all  the  sanctified  abide  in  tne  presence  of  tne  Lord, 


■»=Cf.  Meyer  and  Mutt,  loc.  cit.  p.  ccc  f. 
tEd.  Morris,  I,  p.  lOf:. 


where  is  eternal  Joy  without  sadness,  yoith  'ffithout  age; 
where  is  no  grief  nor  toil,  nor  ar.j    uneasiness,  nor  sor- 
rov;,  nor  weeping,  nor  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  ache,  nor 
ill;  where  no  nan  v?ill  meet  his  enemy,  nor  leave    his 
firiend,  but  there  ccay  he,  v.'ho  shall  visit  that  place, 
dwell  peacefully  vfith  angels  in  eternal  joy  before  our 

Lord,  who  livsth  and  reigneth  v;ith  God  our  Father,  and 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  without  end." 

6.  And  I  saw  another  place  over  against  that  other, 
very  so.ualid,  and  it  was  a  place  of  chas  t  iseient;    and 
those  that  v;  e  r  e  being  chastised,  and  the  angels    that 
were  chastising,  had  their  raiment  dark,  according  to  the 
atiTiOsohere  of  the  olace. 

'lie    have  here  a  coicpar  ati  vely  definite  rention  of 

the  cositlon  of  hell,  "over  against  that  other."   The 

relative  positions  of  the  Mahofficaedan  abodes  of  Joy  and 

punishment  are  similar.*    The  belief  tnat  hell   and 

purgatory  were  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  though 

clearly  implied  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 

did  not  become  general  until  considerably  later.   Tne 


*Cf.  D.  3o  above. 
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Anglo-Saxons  so  conmeived  of  it,  as  the  vocabulary  testi- 
fies.* 

The  chastisers  in  this  paragraph  are  called  angels; 
in  sect.  12  they  are  termed  "evil  spirits:"  an  identifi- 
cation, in  the  writer's  mind,  of  the  fallen  angels    as 
the  instruments  of  divine  justice,  and  as  the  enemies  of 
God.   Only  in  the  later  accoanta  are  the  evil  spirits 
themselves  lade  to  undergo  torment. 

7.  And  there  were  some  there  hanging  by  their  tongues, 
and  these  '.vere  they  that  blaspheme  the  v/ay  of  righteous- 
ness: and  there  v/as  beneath  them  fire  flaming  and  torment- 
ing them. 

o  ..o  ;;-j  iis  ion  by  various  portions  of  the  body  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  a  feature  particularly 
of  tne  visions  of  3t.  Paul  and  Alb eric,  and  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's  Purgatory.   In  the  case  of  the  first  two,  v;hich 
seem  to  have  been  modelled  directly  upon  the  Petrine 
Apocalypse,  [as  v/ill  be  shown  more  fully  later],    the 
sinful  souls  are  suspended  from  the  branches   of  burn- 
ing [s v.'ord-leaved]  trees. t   I  think  it  therefore   safe 


*Cf.  0.  IO<j    bolow. 
tCf.  also  D.  Z^     above, 
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to  conclude  that  our  frap:ment  is  here  some.vhat  corrupt, 
and  that  the  burning  tree3--or  some  equivalent--  v/ere 
originally  a  part  of  it.   The  statement  as  vfe  have  it 
in  this  paragraph  is  very  abrupt,  coming  as  it  does  im- 
mediately upon  the  general  description  of  hell.   f.fore- 
over,  the  v;riter  says,  "sose  ;iave    hanging  by  their  tongues, 
from  which  it  would  sees  that  we  must  infer  that  others 
were  hanging  from  other  ccenrbers --v.-hi  ch  is  of  course  borne 
out  by  St,  Paul's  vision.*    Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that 
at  least  one  paragraph  has  been  lost  betv;een  sections  6 
and  7. 

"These  were  they  that  blaspheme"  etc.   In  the  Aooca- 


lypse   of  Peter  the  principle  of  according  punishments 
suitable  to  the  crimes  is  rigidly  observed,  t   Blasphem- 
ers are  suspended  by  their  tongues;  adulterous  women  are 
punished  together  vrith  their  partners  in  crime  [9];  mur- 
derers are  devoured  by  reptiles  whilst  their  victims 
look  upon  their  agony  [10];  evil-speakers  and  false-.vit- 


•*The  trees  do  not,  to  be  sure,  occur  in  the  earliest  Greek 
version  of  Paul ,  but  spring  up  in  the  earliest  Latin  texts. 
ttCf.alscp.^'^above. 


nesses  gna/;  their  lips  and  tongues  [l.'^,  14]  etc.     Sub- 
sequent accounts  become  more  and  more  lax  in  this  respect, 
until  finally  almost  any  punishment  is  made  to  fit    any 
crime.   Dante,  of  course,  is  very  careful  in  this  oarticu- 
lar.    The  Greek,  and  many  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the 
vision  of  St.  Paul  observe  the  rule,  but  in  the  popular 


accounts  much  freedom  exists.  Cf.  for  example  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Yernon  MS. 

...anothur  derk  place 
Moni  men  and  '.vymmen  ther  amongus. 
That  for-freten  heore  ov;ne  tongus: 


Tnei  usuden  ocur  and  usuri, 
Merciable  oeore  thei  nouht, 
Therfore  hit  schal  be  dere  a-bouht. 

why  usurers  should  be  punished  by  r.avi;.^  to  gnaw  taeir 
ov;n  tongues  is  not  clear.  In  the  Apocalypse,  f  alse-v/i  t- 
nesses  are  very  appropriately  punished  in  a  '.vay  »s  imi  lar 
to  this  . 

V.'hen  ae    come  to  the  accounts  of  the  12th  and  ISth 
centuries,  v,'hen  visions  were  at  the  height  of  their  glo- 
ry, we  find  the  utmost  nonchalance  observed  in  the  pair- 
ing off  of  punishments  and  crimes.   The  vision  of   Tun- 
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dale,  the  acme    of  popular  visions,  in  wiiich  the  lOst  hor- 
rible toraaents  are  lovingly  dv.-elt  upon  with  the  zest   of 
an  epicure  in  torture,  offends  most  flagrantly  in  tnis  par- 
ticular. 

c.  And  there  was  a  certain  lake  full  of  flaming  sire, 
v/herein  were  certain  men  that  pervert  righteousness;   and 
tormenting  angels  v;ere  set  upon  them. 

The  burning  lake  or  r i ver--cor r es pondi ng  in  a  general 

-ay  to  Acaeron  or  3tyx--i3  one  of  tne  comiaonest  features 

of  all,  Oriental  as  well  as  Christian  accounts  of  hell. 

We  have  encountered  burning  rivers  in  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

The  lakes  are  more  often  full  of  molten  metal  or  sulohur 

than  of  mire,  as  here.   Dante's  lake  of  mire  will  at  once 

suggest  itself.    A  "burning  lake"  is  also  mentioned  in 

Revelation.    Representative  visions  in  which  burning 

lakes  or  rivers  occur  are  Thespesius,  St.  Paul,  Monk  of 

i7enlok,  H  e  1 1  i  n ,  Charles  the  Fat,  A 1  b  e  r  i  c ,  Tundale,  Monk 

of  Eynshaa.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  Thurcill  and  Laza- 

rusj__  Dante  of  course  has  it.   in  a  large  number  of  tnese 

and  c  . .. I, .  .. 0 c 0 u n t s  tne  flood  is  spanned  by  the  well-known 
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bridge,*  v;hich,  strange  to  say,  Dante  has  omitted,  prob- 
ably because  it  did  not  vfork  well  into  his  system,! 

9.  And  there  v;ere  also  others,  v/ornen,  hung  by  their 
hair  over  that  mire  that  bubbled  up:  and  these  v/cre  they 
that  had  adorned  themselves  for  adultery:  and  the  men 
that  had  been  joined  with  them  in  the  def.ileinent  of  adul- 
tery rfere  hanging  by  their  feet,  and  had  their  heads  in 
the  mire:  and  all  were  saying,  "'.Te  believed  not  that  v/e 
should  coEe  into  this  place." 

runishing  adulterous  v.'omen  together  v.'ith  their  part- 
ners in  cricce  is  occasionally  but  not  frequently     met 
•.vith  i  r.  the  later  visions.   In  St.  Paul,  Vernon  MS,,  1. 
7  2,  v/e  have: 

Byndeth  hem  in  knucchenes,  forthi 
To  brenne  lyk  to  licche, 
Spous-brekers  with  lechours, 
Rauissciiqrs  v.'ith  rauissch^rs  .  .  . 

Douce  KS .    is  a  little  closer,  "bind  ...  cursid  leuers 

with  here  cumoers."   The  thoucrht  is  echoed  by  Aelfric.*7 

In  Thurcill.  adulterous  men  and  women  are  aionf!;  the  per- 


*Cf ,  p.  Z'J-f   above. 

tDante  has  several  bridges,  of  course,  but  they  are  not  a 

part  of  the  system  of  torment. 

*tThorpe  I,  5S7.  Cf.  also  p.l^C   below. 
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formers  in  the  infernal  theatre,*  and  in  the  vision  of 


Wettin  adalterous  eocles las  tics  are  immersed  into  the 


fiery  flood  "ad  loca  geni  tal  ium,  "  vvitfa  their  partners 
in  criffic  opposite  them.  The  vision  of  Alberic  pres- 
ents the  closest  parallel  to  the  Apocalypse. t 

10.  And  I  sav;  the  murderers  and  them  that  had  con- 
spired v;ita  them  cast  into  a  certain  narroiv  place  full 
of  evil  reptiles,  and  being  smitten  by  those  beasts,  and 
■pf  allov.'i  ng  there  in  that  torment:  and  there  were  set  upon 
them  'A-crms,  as  it  sere  in  clouds  of  darkness.   And   the 
souls  of  them  that  had  been  murdered  \ieva    standing   and 
looking  upon  the  punishment  of  those  murderers,  and  say- 
ing, "C  God,  righteous  is  thy  judgmentt" 

Confronting  sinners  tilth    the  victims  of  their 
crimes  is  a  feature  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  [cf. 
next  section].   It  is  not  common  in  the  visions,  and 
17 e  do  not  find  it  in  St.  Paul's.   In  the  vision  of  Al- 
beric, homicides  are  placed  in  a  lake  of  blood,   and 
the  murderer  has  for  three  years  to  carry,  stt ached  to 
his  neck,  a  demon  in  the  form  of  his  victim.  It  recalls 


*Sect.?je  :  n./f?    below, 
tCf.  c.  ?0    below. 
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Dante's  account.*   Vfe  find  something  similar  in  the  late 

oriental  descriptions  of  hell. 

Serpents  and  ki.'idred  animals  as  a  mode  of  torment 

occur  universally. 

11.  And  hard  cy  tnat  place  I  sav"  another  narrov; 
place  v/herein  the  gore  and  the  filth  of  those   that  <7ere 
tormented  ran  do.vn,  and  became  as  it  were  a  lake  there. 
And  there  sat  v.'0Esn  having  the  gore  up  to  their  throats, 
and  over  against  thes  a  multitude  of  children  that. were 
born  out  of  due  time  sat  crying:  and  there  proceeded  from 
thiea  flames  of  fire,  and  smote  the  v.'omen  upon  the  eyes. 
And  these  were  they  that  had  destroyed  their  children  and 
caused  abortion. 

Different  degrees  of  immersion   in  fire,  ice  or 

lilt;;  is  a  common  feature,  and  is  found  especially  in 

the  visions  of  St.  Paul ,  V/ettin,  Charles  the  Fat,  Alber- 

ic,  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  and  Lazarus.   In  Alberic, 

souls  are  plunged  into  ice:  compare  Dante,  Inferno  XXXII, 

in  which  surderers  are  plunged  into  the  frozen  lake  up 

to  their  throats. 


*Inferno:  XXXII, 
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Un baptized  children,  even  those  who  died  the  mo- 
ment they  v.'ere  born  [Tundale],   are  often  made  to  under- 
go a  certain  amount  of  punishment.   In  the  vision  of  Al- 
beric,  the  first  thing  the  visionary  beholds  is  a  lar^e 
enclosure  filled  v;ith  verv  vounrf  children  who  had  not 
been  baotized. 

The  punishment  for  the  crime  of  abortion  is  very 

much  elaborated  in  the  vision  of  St.  Paul.* 

12.    And  there  v;ere  other  men  and  v/omen  on  fire 
up  to  their  middle  and  cast  into  a  dark  place,  and 
scourged  by  evil  spirits  and  having  their  entrails  de- 
voured by  worms  that  rested  not:  and  these  'nere    they 
that  persecuted  the  righteous  and  delivered  them   up. 

The  punishment  here  does  not  seem  very  appro- 
priate to  the  crime.   Immersion  to  the  middle  is  most 
commonly  the  punishment  of  adulterers.   Cf.  St.  Paul, 
Vernon  MS.  1.  102  f: 

And  tho  that  to  the  navel  thou  se 
Spous-brekers  and  lee hours  thei  be. 

Cf.  further  note  to  sect.  9,  above. 


^Vernon,  1.  1.30  f.  Sect.  V  :  p.  ^'^3    belo.v. 


IS.  And  hard  by  then  again  .vere  -jomer.  and  inen  gna.v- 
ing  their  lips,  and  being  tormented,  and  receiving  red- 
hot  iron  upon  their  eyes:  and  these  v/ere  they  that  had 
blasphemed  and  spoken  evil  of  the  way  of  righteousness. 

lA.    And  over  against  these  v/ere  again  other  men  and 
women  gnav/ing  their  tongues  and  having  flaming  fire  in 
their  couths:  and  these  -^ere  the  false  v;  it  n  esses. 

This  incident  occur e  in  just  this  form  in  the  vision 

of  St.  Paul,  Vernon  MS.,  1.  121  f: 

wonl  r^f'  find  ■^virtmen  ther  aaonprus. 
That  for-freten  heore  o^-ne  tongus... 

though  the  punishment  is  net,  as  has  been  said,  appro- 
priate to  the  crime  for  which  it  is  inflicted. 

Tuis  is  not  a  very  striking  feature,  and  therefore 
recurs  only  very  seldom  in  later  visions. 

"Having  flaming  fire  in  their  mouths"  recalls  the 
similar  feature  of  the  Buddhist  system,*   Mhere    the 

( 

damned  are  tormented  by  tne  fiame  saving  entered  into 

them  by  the  nine  opening  of  the  body. 

15.  And  in  a  certain  other  place  v.' ere  pebbles, 
sharper  than  s.vords  or  than  any  spit,  red-hot,  and 


*Cf.  4th  Budd.  hell,  p.  //  above. 
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wonien  and  men  clad  in  filtay  rags  v/ere  rolling  upon  tnec 
in  torrent:  and  these  were  the  wealthy  that  had  trusted  in 
their  wealth,  and  had  not  had  pity  on  orphans  and  v;idov7s, 
but  had  neglected  the  commandsent  of  God. 

This  feature,  v.'ith  various  aiodi  f  icat  i  ons  or  elabor- 
ations is  a  common  one  throughout  the  visions.   It  is 
very  possibly  of  Oriental  origin.   Cf.  the  Buddhist  ac- 
count,* for  example,  v.'here  the  damned  are  tormented  by 
being  fixed  or.  red-hot  iron  pins,  fastened  to  a  floor 
of  tne  same  temperature  and  metal. 

The  share  oebbles  also  recur  in  various  shapes  all 


through  the  vision-literature.  In  the  vi"?^""  f^*'  '''■•"  ^ "  i 
thev  ere  one  of  the  terrors  of  the  bridge. t  In  that  of 
Alb eric, *t  they  appear  as  thorns. 


Tne  filthy  rags  recall  the  black-garmented  maidens 
of  St.  Paul's  vision. 

'And  had  not  pity  upon  orphans"  etc.   In  the  vision 
of  Alberic,**   v/omen  v/ho  had  refused  to  fester  little  or- 


*Cf.  Bth  Budd.  hell,  p. /J  above. 
tSect.  8;  page  (S'b  below. 
*tPage  ^  beloff. 
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phaned  children  are  suspended  from  trees,  and  their 

breasts  are  constantly  sucked  dry  by  serpents. 

16.  And  in  another  great  lake  full  of  pitch  and 
blood  and  boiling  mire  stood  men  and  v;omen  up  to  their 
knees:  and  these  were  they  that  lent  a-iOney  and  dea-.and- 
ed  interest  on  interest. 

From  this  paragraph  we  gain  stylistic  evidence,  sc 
to  say,  of  the  early  date  of  composition  of  the  Apoca- 
ly^cse  of  Pester.   It  is  the  third  time  that  the  lake  of 
boiling  zire  nas  bean  called  into  requisition.     The 
medieval  vision-v/riters  .v.ould  never  have  been  vpuilty  of 
such  a  crocedure.   Their  difficulty  lay  not  in  the 
dearth  of  tornien ts--they  had  a  superabundance  of  them: 
their  trouble  consisted  in  the  necessity  for  inventing 
a  comniensurate  nucber  of  criraes.   Kence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  same  crime  is  punished  in  a  variety  of 
'.vays . 

In  the  vision  of  St.  Paul,  back-biters  are  im- 
mersed to  their  kness,  whereas  usurers,  it  will  be 
remembered,  frnaxed  their  ov/n  tongues. 

'■^.     '  ■-.    uther  men  and  woraen  being 
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hurled  dovn:  froii  a  great  cliff,  and  they  reacned  tne 
bottom  and  again  were  driven  by  those  that  v/ere  set 
upon  then:  to  clinib  up  upon  the  cliff,  and  thence  tiiey 
were  hurled  do-vn  again,  and  they  had  no  rest  from  this 
torment. 

The  cliff  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin.  Compare 
the  6th  Buddhist  hell:  They  will  be  tumbled  div/n  head- 
long froc  a  lofty  burning  mountain,  etc. 

Cliffs  or  mountains  occur  in  several  visions, 
notably  those  of  the  Monk  of  ri e n  1  o k ,  v/ e 1 1 i. n ,  D r  i n t h e  1 1 
and  Alberic.   They  are  not  mentioned  in  St.  Paul ' s . 

The  last  three  sections  of  our  fragment  offer  on- 

1  „.^  vcij  sporadec  analog^to  v  is  ion-1  i  ter  at- r  s  .   I  add 

thex  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

.   ..d  beside  that  cliff  v;as  a  place  full  of 
much  fire,  and  there  stood  men  viho    had  made  for  them- 
selves images  instead  of  God,  v/ith  their  ov;n  hands. 

19.  And  beside  them  v/ere  other  men  and  v?omen, 
who  had  rods,  smiting  each  other,  and  never  resting 
from  this  manner  of  torment. 

The  infliction  of  torment  by  the  souls  upon  each 

other  is  rerely  met  7;ith  in  later  accounts.  It  of 


coarse  at  once  recalls  Darite,  Inferno:  car.to  Vll.   Mu?- 

derers,  as'has  been  said,  are  often  tormented  by  their 

victims;  also  unnatural  mothers  by  their  offspring. 

20.   And  others  again,  near  them,  women  and  men, 
vvere  burning,  and  turning  themselves  and  being  roast- 
ed: and  these  were  they  that  had  forsaken  the  v/a-j  of 
God. 
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Suaimary  of  principle  analogs 


The  incidents  adduced  i  r.  the  follov/ing  sections 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  are  repeated,  occasionally 
with  slight  variations  in 

1.  Vision  of  St.  Paul,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,     13,  14 

15,  16. 

2 .  St.  Patrick's  pL-rgatory,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  16. 

3.  Vision  of  A 1  b  e  r  i  c ,  s,  9,  lO,  11,  ij;,  16,  [17], 

4.  Vision  of  Wet  tin,  8,  IT;,  [17], 


5.  Vision  of  Charles  tn 


It  will  be  seen  fron:  this  table  that  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  the  Apocalypse  of  Pster  have  been  incorpor- 
ated into  the  vision  of  St.  Paul.    nhether  the  addi- 
tions in  the  Latin  versions  of  the  latter  work  orifiH- 
a  1 1  y  existed  in  that  part  of  the  P  e  t  r  i  n  e  vision  v;  h  i  c  h 
is  Icsi  ,.  w  ^6,    or  vvhe*''-'-  ♦  -  "=■  ivriter  of  the  Pauline 
vision  added  there  on  his  o  v.n  account,  cannot  of  course 
be  decided.     Certain  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  later 
work  v;as  written  upon  the  direct  model  of  the  earlier, 
and  that  these  tivo  oldest  Christian  visions  are  thus 
organically  connected..   And  thus  we  have    another 


link  of  the  composite  chain  of  vision-development  es- 
tablished. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,*  and  that  of  the  Virgin— 
both  of  considerably  later  date  tnat  the  vision  of   St. 
Paal--i.ccjd  be  given  only  passing  notice,  sines  their  in- 
fluence on  subsequent  apocalyptic  literature  .vas  prog- 
ably  very  slight.   They  themselves  seem  to  have   been 
modelled  on  the  visions  of  Peter  and  Paul.t 

Turning,  tnerefore,  at  once  to  the  medieval  vision^ 
to  the  XII  century,  v;hen  they' began  to  flourish  in  all 
.their  pcver,  we  find  two  vforks  in  particular  which  have 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  direct  points  of  affin- 
ity '/rith  the  Petri  ne  vision.   These  are  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory  and  tne  vision  of  Alber ic.   The  former  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  since  tnere  can  be  no 
Question  of  any  immediate  connection  between  it  and 
Peter.    The  direct  model  for  St.  Patrick'_s^  Purgatory 
was  pretty  certainly  some  version  of  St.  Paul's  vision, 
and  the  points  of  resemblance  which  we  find  between  it 


*Tischendorf ,  Apocall.  Aoocr.  24-33. 
tcf.  yr.  James'  essay,  loc.  cit.  p.  69. 
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and  the  Apocalypse  of  Petei^  are  only  such  as  occur  alio 
in  tr. at  oi  St.  Paul. 

But  vYitn  the  vision  of  Al'oeric  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. The  follOiVing  is  a  brief  abstract  of  this  vision, 
already  discussed  in  another  connection.* 

Tovjard  tne  beginning  of  the  XII  century,  in  a  cas- 
tle called  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  Alberic, 
the  son  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  remained  nine  entire 
days  in  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.   It  was  ivhlle 
in  this  state  that,  at  tne  age  of  eight  years,  he  had 
the  following  vision  [7;hich  is  related  in  the  first 
person]  : 

"A  bird  of  white  tjlurnage.t   like  a  dove,  gently 
placed  its  beak  into  my  mouth;  I  felt  that  he  drev; 
something  thence,  I  kne.v.  not  y/bat.   Then,  seizing  me 
by  tne  hair,  he  raised  me  up  into  space.   Soon  the 
Apostle  Peter  appeared,  accompanied  by  t'.'/o  angels, 
and  they  conducted  me  to  the  place  v;here  evil-doers 
u  n  d  e  r  c  0  their  n  u  n  i  s  h  .t  e  n  t  s  . 

•I  sa.7  first  a  vast  circle  in  which  was  a  mul- 
titude of  very  young  children,  in  the  midst  of  burn- 
ing mists.   St.  Peter  told  me  it  was  here  that  those 


■  P. 3  f  above. 
Cf.  Ps.  CXXI7,  7. 
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v.'hoffi  death  had  stricken  before  baptism,  were  purified. 
Then  the  apostle  directed  my  attention  to  a  terrible 
valley  filled  wita  innumerable  mountains  of  ice,   the 
summits  of  which  the  eye  could  scarcely  see.   In   the 
ice  vfere  tonented  many  souls:  sor-e  were  in  it  up   to 
their  knees,  others  to  their  middles,  and  still  others 
to  their  breasts,  according  to  the  gravity  of  txieir 
criires.   A  few,  plunged  in  head  foremost,  had  only  their 
legs  protruding.   St.  Peter  informed  me  that  these  were 
such  as  had  comrnited  rape,  adultery  or  incest. 

"iVe  next  passed  into  another  valley,  not  less  hor- 
rible, full  of  trees  with  sv;ord-llke  branches,*    from 
which  '.Tere  suspended  v/omen  v/hcse  breast  "were  being 
constantly  sucked  dry  by  serpents.   These  were  women  7;ho 
had  refused  to  foster  little  orphaned  children. 

"I  also  saw  in  the  same  valley  still  other  women 
suspended  from  trees  by  their  hair,  v/ith  flames  beneath 
taem;  and  these  I  v:as  told  rere  those  who  had  indulged 
in  unlawful  loves.  ' 

"Further  on  there  ivas  a  ladder  of  white-hot  iron, 
off  immense  heisht.  covered  with  spikes.   Those  who 
were  forced  to  ascend  it  soon  fell,  and  were  engulfed 
in  a  vast  lake  of  burning  oil  and  rosin. t  Thus,  the 


*Cf.  p.  Z't'    above. 

tThis  incident  v/ould  seem  to  be  a  variation  upon  the 

bridge-theme. 
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apostle  told  me,  v;ere  punished  those  who  had  not  restrained 
their  fleshly  appetites  on  Sundays,  holy  days  and  fast  days; 
for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  deny  oneself  all  carnal 
pleasures  on  these  days,  and  to  consecrate  theoi  to  ivorks  of 
charity. 

"I  was  then  cooducted  to  a  great  lake,  filled  ,  as  it 
seeded  to  me,    v;ith  blood;  but  my  guide  told  ze    it  v/as  fire, 
into  '/rhich  hoaiicides  and  tyrands  sere  plunged.   For  three 
years  the  murderer  was  forced  to  carry  upon  his  neck     a 
demon  in  the  form  of  his  victim,  after  which  he  was  hurled 
into  the  lake. 

"iVe  finally  arrived  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  infernal 
chasm,  resembling  a  vast  pit,   Tne  eye  could  not  pierce  the 
darkness;  a  terrible  odor  and  frightful  lamentations    pro- 
ceeded from  it.   At  the  entrance  was  chained  an  enormous 
and  hideous  tvjo-headed  serpent;  before  one  of  its   mouths 
was  an  i  nf  i  ni  temul  t  i  t  ude  of  souls,  v.'hom  the  monster  in- 
haled like  flies,  disgorpinp-  them  again  from  the  other 
mouth,  in  the  form  of  burning  embers. 

"I  next  saw  a  lake  of  liquid  metal,  from  v/hich  issued 
jets  of  flame,  7;hich  consumed  the  sacrilegious,  and  such 
as  had  practised  simony. 

"The  apostle  next  conducted  me  to  a  sea  of  sulphurous 
fire,  in  vfhich  -a  multitude  of  souls  v;ere  y/al  1  o  wi  nR,  tor- 
mented by  serpents  v/ith  v.'hich  demons  struck  their  faces. 
Theses   were  false-witnesses. 


"Through  the  middle  of  the  plain  where  I  r.ov;  found 
myself,  flo.ved  a  burning  river;   across  it  y.'as  throv.-n  a 
bridge  of  iron,  very  broad  at  first,  but  as  narrov;  as  a 
simple  thread  toward  the  centre.   The  less  sinful    a 
soul,  the  greater  the  rapidity  with  which  it  crossed  the 
bridge.   The  sere  sinful  ones,  upon  reaching  the  centre, 
fell  into  the  boiling  flood  belcv;;   decons  drev;  them  out 
and  replaced  thes  upon  the  bridge,  vfhence  they  again  fell, 
and  so  on  until  purged  of  their  crimes,  when  they  could 
cross  the  bridge  >vith  ease.   This,  the  apostle  told   me, 
was  the  Bridge  of  Purgatory. 

*  Con  t  i  nivl  ng  upon  our  way,  we  arrived  at  a  valley 
vifiica,  my  guide  informed  me,     it  required  three  days  and 
nights  to  traverse.   It  ?:as  so  stre?fn  y.'ith  thorns   and 
obstructions  that  the  foot  left  no  mark  upon  it.      I 
saw  a  demon  mounted  ucon  an  immense  dragon,  and  brand- 
ishing a  hideous  seroent  in  his  hand.   As  soon  as  a  soul 
arrived  in  this  valley,  the  decon  pursued  it  across   the 
country,  continually  scourging  it  -with  the  serpent,  'ffhen 
this  punishment  had  oontimued  until  the  soul  was  cleansed 
of  its  crimes  by  grief,  it  then   acquired  the  airiness 
necessary  to  permit  it  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  tne 
monster.   The  souls  then  entered  a  flourishing  country, 
exhaling  the  sweetest  perfumes,  where  its  limbs,  torn  by 
the  thorns,  are  healed  of  their  wounds. 

"The  souls  of  the  just  who  dwell  here,  enjoying 
blessed  repose,  welcome  the  new  arrival,  and  congratu- 


late  hiffi  upon  having  escaped  the  common  enemy. " 

Then  follows  an  orthodox  description  of  the  sensvous 
delights  of  the  happy  other-.vor Id,  in  this--aG  in  most 
vis i ons-- very  brief.   In  the  centre  is  situated  paradise, 
which  these  happy  souls  Kill  enter  at  the  last  judgment. 

"St.  Peter,"  says  Al  baric,  in  conclusion,  'sho.ved  me 
a  great  many  other  marvellous  things,  and  gave  ce  useful  ad- 
vice, ivhich  he  ordered  me  to  coErr.  uni  cate  to  men  upon  icy  re- 
turn to  earth." 

This  vision  is  raicarkable  in  several  respects.  In 
tne  first  place, the  visionary  is  a  child  of  eight  years. 
[Cf.  also  tne  vision  of  'iV  1 1 1  i aal  .  This  was  pro'cahly  done 
advisedly  by  the  monk  or  aionks  who  wrote  and  spread  tr^is 
vision,  and  v(ho  realized  that  a  vision  of  this  nature, 
vouchsafed  an  unsophisticated  child,  would  appear  all  the 
more  marvellous  and  convincing  to  the  credulous  public. 

The  many  striking  analogs  to  Dante's  poem  are  evi- 
dent, and  some  oi    them  have  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Delepierre.*   They  are  briefly  tne  follovring: 

ALBERIC:^ ^In  the  ice  were  plunged  many  souls.... A.  fe.v. 


*Liv.  des  Vis.  II,  p.  4  4  f. 
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plunged  in  head  foremost,  had  only  their  legs  protruding." 
DANTE,  Inf_.  XIX,  15  f: 

Id  vidi  per  Is  coste  e  per  lo  fondo 
Plena  la  pietra  livida  di  fori 
D'un  largo  tutti,  e  ciascuno  era  tondo. 


Fuor  della  bocca  a  ciascan  soperohiava 
D'un  peccator  li  piedi,  e  delle  gambe 
Infinc  al  grosso;  e  I'altro  dentro  stava. 

ALBERIC:   "I  was  then  conducted  to  a  great  lake  of  blood"  etc. 

DANTE,  Inf. 

Ma  ficcia  gli  occhi  a  valle,  che  s'approcia 
La  riviera  dal  sangue,  in  la  qaal  bolle 
Qual  che  per  violenza  in  altrui  noccia. 

Cf.  also  Inf.  XXX,  11    f.  already  pointed  out,  in  shich 

the  punishment  of  Ugolino's  murderer  is  recorded. 

ALBERIC:  "At  the  entrance  was  chained  an  enormous  and  hideous 

t v,'o-headed  serpent,  inhaling  souls  like  flies." 

DANTE'S   Cerberus  devours  a  sinful  soul  "a  guisa  di  mociul- 

Is."   Cf.  also  vision  of  Tundale,  sect.  15,  below. 


lake  o:  1 


DAIiTE,  Inf. 


0  Simon  Mago,  o  miseri  seguaci, 

Che  le  cose  di  Dio,  che  di  bontate 
Deono  essere  spose,  vci  rapaci 
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Per  oro  a  per  arger. to  adulterate. .. 

AL3ERIC:  "Demon  mounted  upon  a  dragon,  pursuing  souls,  and 

lashing  them  '^ith  serpents." 

DANTE,  Inf^  XXV,  16  f: 

Quel  si'  fuggi  che  non  parlo  piu  verbo; 
Ed  io  vidi  un  Centauro  pien  di  rabbia 
Venir  chiamando:  "Ov  e,  ov  e  I'acerbo?" 

Maremma  non  cred'  io  che  tante  n'abbia 

auante  biscie  egli  avea  su  per  la  groppa, 
Infin  dove  comincia  nostra  labbia. 

Sopra  le  spalle  dietro  dalla  coppa, 

Cog  I'ale  aperte  gli  giacea  un  draco; 
E  quello  affoca  qualunque  s'intoppa. 

'""■■-  !-■•  certainly  a  very  striking  parallel.   An  in- 
cident soEev;hat  similar  to  this  we  found  in  the  vision 
of  Thespesius,  p.SV    above.   Cf.  also  the  vision  of 
the  Monk  of  Eynshan:,  sect.  5,  belc.;.   .....  follovjing 

episode,  similar  to  the  above  in  that  the  souls  pur- 
sue each  other,  occurs  in  the  Old  French  ooeit;  ^Fl  o  i  r  e 
et  G-lancef lor:^* 


La  ou  est  Dido  et  Bib  lis 

Qui  por  amor  furent  ocis. 

Qui  par  enfer  vont  duel  faisant 


3ibl.  :. Izevirienne,  p.  34.   The   feature  is  ocitted  in 
;he  Middle  English  version  of  the  poem. 
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Et  lor  drus  sn  dolor  o.uerant: 
Eles  les  qui e rent  et  querront 
Tcujours,  ne  ja  n'es  troveront,    etc. 

Further  oarallels  in  Old  French  roEances  might  be  cited. 


general  similarities  i 


•  ■  i  s  i  0  n 


of  Alberic  are  self-evident. 

The  most  striking  analogs  in  Alberic  to  visions  other  than 
tnose  of  Pet_er_  and  Pau^^ar  e ,  in  addition  to  such  as  have 
already  been  instanced,  the  follovjing: 

J.  Alberic  has  THREE  guides,  Peter  and  tv.'o  ant^els. 
This  is  unusual,  and  recalls  the  vision  of  Furseus,  who 
is  raised  aloft  by  tv7o  angels,  proceeded  by  a  third.  [Cf. 
p.95b£l:.vj  . 

'  ■  1:  very  rarely  the  guide.   In  the  vision  of 
Ans^ar,  Peter  and  John  officiate. 

:;'-::r;g  ladder  occurs  in  a  sermon  of  Gregory  VII 
ishing  with  serpents  occurs  in  several  accounts. 


%L  fWUn^    (/^ 


A   more    detailed   comparison   betv/sen   Peter,    Paul    and 
Alberic_i-s~T«T — t-r.    j i  J c ts,       The    features    coramon    to    all    tnree 


\, 


r 


1,  Different  deprees  of  immersion  accordint?  to  the 


nature  of  the  crii 


2.  Suspension  frcn  various  portions  of  the  bod; 


S.  The  burning  lake, 


4.    Tne    flood    v/ith    serpents 


The  incidents  coECon  to  Paul  and  Alberic,  as  against  Peter, 


1.  The  burning  trees.* 

2.  The  pits  wljth  terrible  stench. 
5.  The  bridge.* 

The  features  comEon  to  Peter  and  Alberic,  as  against  Paul, 
are: 

1.  The  enclosure  filled  .vith  young  children. 

p..  Adulterous  v/omen  hung  up  by  their  hair. 

. .  Lake  of  BLOOD . 
It  is  hardly  oossible  tnat  t.ie  vision  of  Alceric  was  Kodellad 


upon  that  of  Paul.  Two  many  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  latter  are  ominitted  in  the  later  work:   the  burning  caul- 


*Keither  of  these  features  are  found  in  the  Greek  version 
of  St.  F a ulz 3  vision. 
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dron,  the  seven  pains,  the  burning  wheel,  tJie  black-clad 
maidens.   Alberic,  it  -.vill  be  seen  from  the  above,   has 
but  seven  points  in  common  v;ith  Paul,  v;hile  it  has  just 
as  many  equally  striking  ones  in  comaaon  with  the  Petrine 
vision,  v.-iiicn  is  only  a  fragment.   Moreover,  Peter  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  the  guide  in  A 1  b  e  r  i_c ,  showing   that 
the  Y/riter  had  that  saint's  vision  in  mind  when  he  vrrote. 
Paul  is  not  mentioned,  nor  John,  nor  the  archangel  Mich- 
ael: if  tney  -neve,    the  mention  of  Peter  would  have    no 
special  significance,  for  .ve  snould  then  merely  have   a 
catalogue  of  the  personages  most  closely  associated,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  with  the  other  world.   Such  catalogues 
do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  occur.   But  in  the  vision 
of  Alberic,  St.  Peter  has  been   selected  in  preference  to 
any  other  more  famous  other-v.'orld  visitor. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  short 
Apocalypse  of  Peter  vfhich  He    possess  may  be  but  a   small 
and  corrupt  fragment  of  the  whole  work,  and  this  easily 
explains  away  the  points  which  Paul         eric  have   in 
common  as  against  Peter.   But  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 


suppose  tnat  tnese  features,  being  widely  current  in  late 
medieval  times,  and  common  property  of  all  vision-writers, 
were  appropriated,  quite  independently  of  one  anotiier,  by 
the  late  t eJe-o^F-k^^e^    of  the  Pauline  vision,  and  the  coaposSrs 


of  that  of  Alberic.   The  only  feature  which  offers  anv  dif- 
ficulties froE  this  point  of  view  is  that  of  tne  burning 
trees;  and  thesfi.  as  I  hfive  alreadv  oointef?  out.  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  occurred  in  the  original  version 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 


It  seen:s  to  ire  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  Petrine  vision  v/as  known,  as  such,  as  late  as  the  -m^ 


century.   Ko  doubt  it  had  received  cany  additions  and  nod- 
ifications;  possibly  a  unique  manuscript  was  possessed  by 
the  monks  of  Mt.  Cassin,  '.'.'ho  arote  up  the  vision  of  Alber- 
ic.  Possibly  there  are  other  manuscripts  of  the  Apocalypse 
still  hidden  av;ay  in  the  recesses  of  some  cloister  library. 
In  any  case,  it  seems  evident  that  the  vision  of  Alberic 
was  EOdelled  directly  upon  it--sith6r  immediately  from   a 
manuscript,  or  through  the  medium  of  some  now  forgotten 
church  father. 
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In  this  -flay  we  again  connect  the  Divina  Coramedia 


with  the  earliest  Christian  vision  of  a  popular  nature 
which  'ive  possess.   The  vision  of  Alberic  vras  one  of  the 
best-knc-,7n  and  most  popular  accounts  of  the  time,   and 
its  influence,  together  '.vith  that  of  the  vision  of  St. 
Paul,  is  traceable  in  sany  of  t.ie  latest  visions.    As 
an  example,  the  '%JC^  century  vision  of  Lazarus,  already  re- 
ferred to,v;ill  serve.     Here  proud  men  are  attached   to 
wheels  with  hooks,  whirling  Incessantly:  the  v/heel  of  St. 
Paul's  vision.   Envious  men  are  placed  to  the  navel  in  a 
flood  frozen  as  i  ce--i!riEedi  ately  copied  from  the  vision  of 
Alberic.    Angry  men  are  placed  on  butcher's  tables  and 
slaui,- i-ji-ed;  slothful  souls  are  in  a  dark  hall  full   of 
serpents;  the  covetous  are  placed  in  kettles  of  boiling 
lead  and  oil;  gluttons  in  a  stinking,  venomous,  toad- 
filled  flood,  tue  waters  of  which  tney  are  forced  to  drink; 
the  incontinent  are  punished  in  a  field  full  of  deep  pits, 
with  fire  and  sulphur:   almost  all  of  ivhich  features  re- 
call tne  visions  of  St.  Paul  or  Alberic. 

After  the  XIII  century,  the  influence  of  Dante's 


y;ork  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration. 


//     Jil.  Iro^^ 


c^K^  ^  ^&>^yL  ^  SoL^,^      /Im^Z'c 


PART  II. 


1.      VISIONS   RECOUNTED   BY   BEDE. 


The  author-ity  which  Beds  enjoyed  in  England  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  unquestioning  and  rever-ent  cr-edulity 
which  was  accorded  all  his  utterances,  make  his  work  a  aiost 
important  factor  in  a  study  like  the  present.   It  was  through 
the  medium  of  Eede's  writings  that  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant patristic  doctrines  found  their  wav  into  England.      In 
particular,  Bede  was  the  first  to  promulgate  a  definite  doct- 
rine of  purgatory  on  English  soil.   In  short,  he  was  for  Eng- 
land much  what  Gregory  the  Great  had  been  for  continental  Eu- 
rope.  We  know  how  widely-spread  the  visions  which  Gregory 
tells  of  became  on  the  continent;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  which  Eede  recounts  had  an  even  greater  influence  upon 
subsequent  vision-literature  in  England.   Whence  Eede  hitn- 
aelf  derived  the  material  for  his  accounts  is  another,  and  a 
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quite  unanswerable  question.   The  yi-dcn   of  Furious  is  easily 
accounted  for.   This  holy  man  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
early  life  in  France,  and  while  there  no  doubt  became  imbued 
with  the  orthodox  patristic  doctrines  and  conceptions.   Eut 
this  vision  is  not  original  with  Bsde.  Neither,  to  be  sure, 
is  that  of  DriJrthelm_j  if  we  a/te  to  accredit  Eede's  own  state- 
ments; but  Drihthelm*s  vision  is  related  ;vith  all  the  careful 
regard  for  detail  Tfhich  is  characteristic  of  the  continental 
visions,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  historian 
elaborated  the  story,  as  it  was  told  hira,  from  his  ovfn  read- 
ings. The  question  is  not  an  important  one.  The  abstract  of 
the  yision  of  Drihthelm  given  below  will  show  very  plainly 
that  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  its  features  originated  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  yision_^f  Furseus(l)  is  about  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish viiioQ  wfa^eKwe  possess,  and  it  is  principally  in  this 


(1)  Hist.  Feci.  III.   Aelfric,  Thorpe,  "'    For  complete 
life  of  Furseus  cf.  Acta  Sanct.  Bolland.  16  January,  p.  413  f. 
Cap.  I  and  II  recount  early  life  in  France;  Cap.  Ill  sojourn 
in  England;  Cap.  IV  and  V  return  to,  and  death  in,  France;  Cap. 
VI,  miracles  after  death;  epilogue,  and  life  as  related  by 
Eede. 
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fact  that  its  interest  and  importance  for  our  study  lies. 
Its  influence  on  later  visions  was  slight,  as  its  details 
are  not  particularly  striking. 

Furseus,  Eede  tells  us,  came  out  of  Ireland  into 
the  province  of  the  East  Saxons  during  the  reign  of  Sigebert. 
He  was  renovfned  both  for  his  words  and  for  his  actions,  and 
"remarkable  for  singular  virtues,  being  desirous  to  live  a 
stranger  for  our  Lord,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer." 
On  coising  into  England,  he  was  honorably  received,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  aiany  unbelievers  to  Christ.   Eeing  en- 
couraged in  a  vision  to  continue  the  work  he  had  undertaken, 
he  built  a  monastery,  which  was  afterwards  much  embellished 
by  King  Anna  and  his  nobles. 

Furseus  was  of  "noble  Scottish  blood, "(1)  but  much 
more  noble  in  mind  than  in  birth,  having  from  his  earliest 
years  particularly  applied  himself  to  reading  sacred  books, 
and  following  monastic  discipline. 

One  day  he  fell  into  a  trance  at  his  monastery. 


(1)  "De  genere  Sccttorum;"  i.  e.  Irish, 
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and  leaving  his  body  from  the  evening  till  the  cock  crew,(l) 
he  was  found  worthy  to  behold  the  choirs  of  angels,  and  to 
hear-  the  praises  which  are  sung  in  heaven. 

Three  days  later  he  had  another  vision,  not  only  of 
the  greater  joys  of  hi^aven,  but  also  of  the  state  of  sinful 
souls.   He  was  guided  by  three  angels,  (2)  one  of  whooi  pre- 
ceeded,  while  the  other  two  defended  him  from  the  perils  of 
the  way.   tie  was  attacked  by  evil  spirits,  who  were  driven 
away  by  the  angels.  (3)    The  devils  advanced  as  arguments 
against  him  all  his  deeds,  superfluous  words,  and  even  thoughts 
(4),  but  were  answered  and  defeated  by  the  angels  (5).    He 
was  next  lifted  on  high,  and  being  told  to  look  back,  beheld 
a  dark  valleji  beneath  him,  in  which  were  four  fires  not  far 
distant  from  each  other.   These  fires  were  respectively  false- 
hood, covetousness,  discord,  and  iniquity,  and  they  will  kindle 
and  consume  the  world.  These  fires,  increasing  by  degrees. 


(l)The  time  of  duration  of  visions  varies  greatly.  Three  days 
is  the  favorite  period. 

(2)  Cf_.  JM-s4on  of  Alberic,  p.  -^S  above.    ^5- 

(3)  OU    Tundale,  Dante.         (4)  Cf_.  p.  M.,    above. 

(5)  Perhaps  we  faave  here  an  early  intimation  of  the  belief, 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  an  individual's  good  and  evil 
angels  contend  for  his  soul  after  death. 
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extended  so  as  to  meet  one  another,  and,  being  joined,  became 
one  immense  flame.  This,  the  angel  iells  Purseus,  "tries  every 
man  according  to  the  merits  of  his  works;  for  every  man's  con- 
cupiscence shall  burn  in  the  fire;  for  as  every  one  burns  in 

the  body  through  unlawful  pleasure,  so  when  discharged  of  the 

>; 

body,  he  shall  burn  in  the  punishment  which  he  has  deserved. (1) 

I'he  guiding  angel  then  divided  the  flame,  and  they 
passed  through.   Purseus  sav:  devils  flying  through  the  fire. 
He  was  vouchsafed  a  more  extended  view  of  the  heavenly  troops, 
after  which  they  retraced  their  steps,  the  angel  again  dividing 
the  flame.   Eut  this  time  Purseus  does  not  escape  unscathed, 
for  the  demons  seizing  one  whom  they  were  tormenting  in  the 
flame,  threw  him  at  Purseus,  and,  touching  his  shoulder  and 
arm,  burned  them.   Prom  this  man  Purseus  had  received   a 
garment  when  he  died.  Hereupon  follows  a  lively  dispute  be- 
the  good  and  evil  spirits  as  to  the  extent  of  Purseus'  guilt, 
incurred  by  this  act.  The  good  angels  are  of  course  victorious 
After  this  Purseus  returned  to  his  body,  and  it  was  said  that 


(1)  Th'is  is  evidently  the  purgatorial  fire  of  the  judgment 
day  which  we  find  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets. 
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when  relating  these  visions,  though  it  was  winter  weather  and 
a  hard  frost,  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  thin  garment,  yet  he 
sweated  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  greatest  heat  of  sumirier. 

This  vision  lacks  entirely  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  the  large  majority  of  similar  works.   The  vision  of  heaven 
is  fairly  well  developed,  but  there  is  practically  no  vision 
whatever  of  hell.   It  is  rather  a  forecast,  bordering  upon  the 
allegorical,  of  the  judgment  day.   Two  points,  however,  we  gain 
by  it  for  England:   the  "trance  form,"  tnat  is,  falling  sick 
and  remaining  unconscious  for  a  given  length  of  time;   and  the 
guide. 

The  yision  of  Drinthelm  is  of  greater  importanme  to 
our  study,  since  it  possesses  all  the  essentials  of  a  late 
1'  l_eval  work.   Many  features  of  the  subsequent  English  and 
Irish  visions  can  be  traced  bacfe  td)  it  (1),  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  considered  the  bond  which  linked,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  work — with  the  possible  exception  ofSt.  Paul's 


(1)  In  the  yisioD  of  Jbhe  Monk  of  Eyn^am,  for  example,  we  seem 
to  have  direct  borrowing  ftora  Drihthelm. 
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vision — the  continental  stories  with  those  of  England.    It 
is  furthermore  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  makes  spec- 
ific mention  of  purgatory  as  a  place  of  probation,  as  distin- 
guished from  hell  whence  there  is  no  release.   Nowhere  else 
throughout  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  outside  of  Eede,  is  this 
doctrine  advanced.   The  closest  approach  to  it  is  the  purga- 
torial fire  of  the  .judgment  day — a  conception  derived  immediate 
ly  from  the  Bible. 

';.,>    following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  vision  of  Driht- 
helm.  /inalogf^to  earlier  and  later  works  wilj  be  indicated  in 
the  foot-notes,  showing,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  incidents,  and  the  subsequent  use  made 
of  them.   The  resemblances  to  the  Eook  of  Enoch  and  to  the 
yi-icn  of  Thespesius  are  especially  significant. 
(When  the  origin  and  history  of  a  feature  has  already  been 
traced  elsewhere,  reference  will  merely  be  made  to  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  point  was  first  treated). 
Ih €    V'  t  s  i  ofi-  of  Lr-  i  h  ti.(,  in^ 
When  his  soul  left  his  body,  Drihtnelm  was  led  by 
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his  guide  (1)  toward  the  north-east  (2).   This  guide  had  a 
shining  countenance  and  a  bright  garment  (3).   They  first 
came  to  a  valleja  of  great  breadth  and  depth  (4),  and  of  in- 
finite length  (5);   on  the  left  is  was  full  of  dreadful  flames; 
on  the  right,  violent  hail,  wind  and  snow  held  sway.   The  souls, 
seeking  relief  alternately  from  the  one  or  the  other  torment, 
constantly  oscillated  between  them  (6).   But  this  v?as  not  hell 
(7). 

As  they  proceeded,  the  place  suddenly  became  dark,  and 
finally  the  obscurity  became  so  dense  that  Drihthelo!  could  dis- 
tiriguii:!;  nothing  but  the  shape  of  his  guide's  gargient  (8).  "As 
we  went  on  through  the  shades  of  night,  on  a  sudden  there   ap- 
peared before  us  frequent  globes  of   black  flames  (9),  rising  as 
it  were  out  of  a  great  pit,  and  falling  back  again  into   the 


(1)  bi..  Apoc.  of  Peter,  2;  p.  56, — above. 

(2)  CY.  Enoch  "XXVII;  p.  4?.,  above..  Also  Apoc.  of  Pet.  S,  p.  ?.9^ 

(3)  Or.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  3;  p.  r-?  above. 

(4)  (x .  Enoch  LIIl,  1;    p.  43, — a-bov-e^   Throughout  vision-litiAdZ:^, 

Cf.  especially  Monk  of  Eynsham,  5. 

■ — -A 

(5(  Concerning  size  of  hell,  etc.,  cf.  p.  41,  note. 

(6)  Cf.  p.  6  above.  Also  Tundal^S. 

(7)  Paul's  and  Tundale's  guides  constantly  tell  them  that 
worse  things  are  still  to  come. 

(8)  Cf.  Tundale^'4.  ^i^JaU_Fui-i^^2. 

(9)  Anglo-Saxon  hell,  ■^wL2_teloii_ 
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same."  Drihthelm  observes  that  the  flauies  are  full  of  souls 
(1);  a  terrible  stench  proceeds  from  the  flames. 

Here  his  guide  suddenly  leaves  him  (2),  and  Drihthelm 
hears  behind  him  the  noise  of  mingled  lamentations  and  laugh- 
ter, the  latter  proceed^^ng  from  demons,  the  former  from  a  monk, 
a  layman,  and  a  woman,  who  are  being  hurled  into  the  pit.   In 
the  meantime  some  of  the  demons — with  glaring  eyes,  and  vomit- 
ing stinking  fire  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils — attack  Driht- 
helm, and  threaten  to  lay  hold  on  him  with  burning  tongs. 
While  thus  perilously  situated,  he  sees  a  bright  star  approach- 
ing, y.'hich  proves  to  be  his  guide,  who  puts  the  demons   to 
flight. (3) 

Going  to  the  south-east,  Drihthelm  is  led  out  of  hell 
to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 


Further  borrowings  from  Drihthelm  in  the  later  Eng- 
lish visions  will  be  indicated  in  the  special  treatment  of 
those  works. 


(1)  Of.  Thespesius,  p.   49  above, 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  50.  Also  Tundale. 

(3)  lundale,,  3. 
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The  vision  of  Drihthelm  is  related  in  Book  V,  Chapter 
12  of  the  Eoc]  esisstioa]  History.   Eede  adduces  two  otbei- 
short  visions  in  the  same  work,  hut  they  are  of  a  very  general 
character  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  considered  here.   Cf. 
Eccl  AHistJ  V,  14;  V,  13. 


2.    THE  -/.UGLO-S/XGli    HELL. 


a)        Ike   Fee  is. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  especially  Cynewulf  and 
his  school,  have  given  us  in  scattered  passages  throughout 
their  works>^  brief  descriptions  of  hell  as  they  conceived  it; 
and  by  a  col^laticn  of  these  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  fairly 
satisfactory  basis  for  comparison  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
vision-writers.  Ihat  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
two  branches  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt. 

Waller  Deering,  in  his  dissertation  (1),  makes  a  brief 
study  of  the  descriptions  of  hell  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets,  and  from  them  attempts  to  arrive  at  inde- 
pendent results  for  Anglo-Saxon.   Regarding  the  sources  of 
these  conceptions  he  says,  p.  57;  "Ic  no  feature  of  our  sub- 
,iect  have  vfe  found  such  a  mikture  of  different  and  contradict- 
ory conceptions.   But  strange  as  these  may  seem  at   first 


(1)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poets  on  the  Judgment  Day.  Halle,  1890. 
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sight,  they  should  not  surprise  us,^.  When  we  go  back  to  the 
sources  of  these  conceptions,  and  notice  how  the  poets'  gen- 
eral idea  of  hell  was  gradually  developed  from  a  union  of  very 
different  elements,  each  with  strong  influence  on  the  whole, 
these  contradictions  appear  quite  natural .   Some  of  the  feat- 
ures involved  seem  taken  directly  from  the  Eible,  though  per- 
haps generally  indirectly,  through  Christian  tradition 

These  Eible  teachings,  as  they  had  become  current  Christian  tra- 
dition and  been  learned  and  remembered  by  the  poets,  are  doubt- 
less the  basis  of  the  corresponding  conceptions  in  their  de- 
scriptions.''^ 

Just  what  Le3^r<g   means  by  ^KJh>tJstian  tr^diVtion"  in  this 
connection  is  ^oi   clear.   The  pible  wc^s  a  l|ving,\  present 
thing  amoM  the  dlergy:  \every  \|erse  and  \tbou£ht  of  ,it  was  care- 
fully/snalVzed  arid  commeniJ^ed  upon.  We  caruici  speak  of  tradi- 
tioT)  under  suCn  circumstances. 
Hj)     \  /  '*t^ther  of  these  conceptions,  however,*  centitioes-  Deering, 
"we  must  seek  in  Germanic  mythology.   We  have  seen  how   Hel, 
originally  the  name  of  the  goddess,  came  to  mean  the  place  of 
departed  spirits-   As  such,  like  the  Hellia  of  old  Germany, 
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and  the  Nif]heimr-  of  the  Noi-tii,  it  was  a  cold  and  dark  and 
dreary  land  of  shadows,  deep  down  under  the  earth,  just  as 
Caediiion's  wite   hus,    deop  dreama    leas,    sinnihie   beseald,  but 
differing  widely  from  the  last  in  that  it,  like  Hellia  and 
Niflheimr,  was  not  a  place  of  punishment,  but  only  the  realir; 
of  the  dead,  of  all  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  like  Hades. 

"Guite  different  now,  in  this  respect,  v,-as  Nastrond, 
which  Kemble  (1)  describes  as  a  place  of  torment  and  punish- 
ment, the  strand  of  the  dead,  filled  with  foulness,  dark  and 
cold  and  glooir.y.   KerriLle  adds, 'The  kingdom  of  Hel  was  Hades, 
the  invisible  world  of  shadows;    Nastrond  was  what  we  call 
hell.' 

"In  the  course  of  time  these  conceptions  of  Hel  and 
Nastrond  grew  closer  together,  and  finally  the  two  were  no 
longer  separate." 

This  fusion  Deering  thinks  accounts,  for  example,  for 
the  paradoxical  presence  of  both  fire  and  extreir.ecold   in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hell:   the  latter  being  the  old  mythological  ele- 
ment, the  former  the  new  Christian  element. 


(1)  Saxons  in  England,  1,  p.  395, 
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"To  these  fundamental  outlines  now,"  he  continues, 
"wei-e  added  nunier-ous  details — the  shadowy  forms  in  these 
vague  pictures  were  touched  up  with  glaring  colors.   In 
the  numerous  'visions'  of  those  said  to  have  died  and  ris- 
en again,  hell's  horrors  are  portrayed  with  appalling 
vividness." 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  visions  aod  their  develop- 
ment before  Gregory  and  Eede  would,  I  believe,  have  caused 
Deering  to  lay  less  stress  upon  the  influence  of  Germanic 
mythology  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  hell.   f-1oreover,  it  is  incor- 
rect to  speak  of  the  visionaries  as  having  "died  and  risen 
again." 

It  would,  of  course,  be  folly  to  deny  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  Germanic  mythology  lived  on  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.   It  is  indeed  most  probable  that  the  gener- 
al picture  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  had  in  mind  when  they 
vfrote  of  hell  was  that  of  the  traditional  cold,  wind-swept 
place  which  their  fathers  had  conceived.   Many. of  the  gen- 
eral terms  used  to  designate  the  abode  of  the  dead  indubi- 
tably point  to  this.  But  the  detail,  the  specific  attributes 
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ascribed  by  the  poets  to  their  hell  must  have  had  a  different 
iTiodel. 

Deering  closes  his  treatment  with  the  remark,  p.  6C, 
"We  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  in  their  descriptions,  the 
poets  have  made  but  little  direct  use  of  any  Latin  originals 
(!),  but  have  for  the  most  part  simply  embodied  current  be- 
lief,— Christian-heathen  as  it  was — according  to  their  own 
plans.  Some  degree  of  originality  and  genius  they  surely 
must  have  had." 

This  last  remark  from  a  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  bor- 
ders upon  philological  heresy.   So  one  will  deny  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination  was  most  fertile,  and 
that  other— fTorld  descriptions,  which  had  no  basis  whatsoever 
in  fact,  would  allow  the  poet  the  broadest  possible  scope 
in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty.   Th t  Anglo-Saxon  poet  loves 
to  expand  his  theme  to  its  utmost  limits;  to  changt  the  mere 
black  and  white  of  his  copy  to  a  many-colored,  flowery  word- 
painting.   Cyziewulf's  gBoius,  in  particular,  was  distinctly 
lyrical  in  its  nature,  end  rapid  and  sustained  action  is  for- 
eign to  his  Hr,rk.  Be  never  invents  a  situation  or  a  circum- 
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stance,  but  having  found  it  in  his  model,  he  places  it  in 
every  conceivable  light,  and  with  it  as  a  corner-stone, 
builds  up  upon  it  a  structure  of  poetry  all  his  own.   And 
what  is  true  of  Cynewulf  is  equally  true  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.   Even  Eeowulf,  an 
epic,  and  frorr  its  very  nature  a  poem  of  incident  and  ac- 
tion, frequently  stops  in  its  never  very  wild  career  to 
describe  in  characteristic  compoundf::  and  collocations  the 
beauties  of  some  natural  feature,  of  some  cave  or  lake, 
some  hall  or  hero.  After  which  the  unwilling  story  is  again 
resumed . 

I  recall  this  well-known  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetical  style  in  this  connection  because  it  goes  to  prove 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  though  he  might  elaborate,  would 
never  invent   a  situation  or  torment  for  his  hell.   Hence, 
since  Germanic  mythology  furnished  merely  the  most  general 
outlines  of  his  conception,  he  must  have  found  the  detail 
in  Christian  accounts.   The  religious  poets  were  always — 
we  may  now  pretty  certainly  assume — monks  and  scholars, 
and  Latin,  to  say  nothing  of  Greek,  learning  was  universal 
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among  them.   Cynewulf,  at  all  events,  was  well  acquainted 
Yiitb  Gregory,  Augustine,  Eede,  and  others  of  the  church 
fath-ers,  whose  works  were  usually  alive  with  those  ortho- 
dox continental  accounts  of  hell  and  purgatory  whose  growth, 
as  far  as  visions  are  concerned,  has  already  been  traced. 
The  very  fact  that  so  much  of  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  poetry — 
and  prose,  for  that  matter — deals  specifically  with  subjects 
connected  with  the  final  doom  and  its  results,  goes  to  show 
that  the  epidemic  of  terror  which,  under  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  clergy,  had  already  begun  its  work  on  the  conti- 
nent, had  made  itself  felt  to  some  degree  in  England.   Eede, 
a  disciple  in  a  way  of  Gregory,  was  widely  read,  and  was,  as 
has  been  said,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  England:  a  doctrine  which  was 
probably  well  established  when  Cynewulf  wrote.     Homilists 
and  preachers  were  no  doubt  very  active  in  publishing,  with 
original  additions,  the  accounts  of  tiie  other  world  which 
they  found  in  books;  and  the  visions,  especially  those  re- 
counted by  Gregory  and  Eede,  were  powerful  tools  ready  to 
their  hands. 


lYl"^ 
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The  following  comparison  of  the  helJ  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poets — in  respect  of  detail — with  the  orthodox  patris- 
tic accounts  will  speak  for  itself.  For  the  illustrative 
passages  I  am  in  the  main  indeJDted  to  Deering's  compilation, 
which  I  have  taken  occasion  heie  and  there  to  augment. 

Hell  is  represented  as  a  deep  abyss  or  gulf,  grund, 
hellegrund,    seraej,    witescraef,    dael,    etc.,    which  conception 
may  have  been  derived   either  from  Scriptures  or  from  my- 
thology.  Hell  is  also  termed  mor^crhof.    El.    1S02;    morior- 
hv.s,    Cr.    1625;    dea^sele,    Cr.    J5S9;    wyrmsele,    Jud.    119,    etc., 
the  figure  being  that  of  an  earthly  prison — a  kind  of  word- 
metaphor  which  we  should  naturally  expect  from  a  poet  who 
compares  Christ  on  his  heavenly  throne  to  the  ring-giver  in 
the  mead-hall. 

The  situation  of  hell  isunder-      the   earth.    This  is 
evident  from  the  use  of  such  terms  as  grund,    scraef,    doel, 
etc.  But  compare  particularly  Rid.  XLI,  40  f: 

eac  is  under  eor[7an  eal  sceawige 
worn  wrapscrafu  wrajjra  gaesta. 

These  are  all  instances  of  Anglo-Saxon  expansion,  and  we 
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need  not  seek  their  genesis  elsewhei-e  than  in  the  poets' 
brain. 

The  great  spaciousness  of  hell  is  often  dwelt  upon. 
Thus  it  is  gpund leas,    Cr.    1546;    sidan   sele,    CS ,    131_, 
while  CS ,    721   represents  it  as  100,000  miles  in  extent  from 
top  to  bottom. (3 ) 

In  strange  contrast  to  this,  thinks  Deering,  "is  the 
idea  of  limitation,  narrowness  and  confinement  brought  out 
in  terms  like  in  jpan.  engan   ham.    El.    920;    aenga   stede.    Gen, 
856;    ufan    hit    is   enge,    Ei.    D.    D.    22;    faes   engestan   e?i el- 
rices,    88,218." 

But  it  is  not  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  terma  of  spa- 
ciousness are  to  be  interpreted  literally,  whereas  those  of 
narrowness  permit  of  no  other  than  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation.  The  word  e^j^e,  the  one  invariably  employed  in   the 

(1)  Of.  Enoch_,  XXI,  4;  p.  >^f^note. 

I  have  employed  Deering's  abbreviations  throughout  this  sec- 
tion. CS, (Christ  und  Satan),    so  called  by  Grein,  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  on  the  harrowing  of  hell  tflc-,  Cf..  Grein-Kuelker,  II, 
542  f.  Bi   Domes  Daege,    and  Be  Domes  Daege,    are  two  distinct 
poems  on  the  judg'^ment  day.  Cf,.  Gr.-Wuelk.  II,  251;  III,  171. 
Another  poem  on  the  harrowing  of  hell  will  be  found  in  Gr.- 
Wuelk.  Ill,  175.  SSt    is  the  poem  Salomon   und  Saturn. 
The  other  abbreviations  are  self-explanatory. 
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cases  under  consideration,  is  more  frequently  used  in  its 

metaphorical  than  in  its  literal  sense.  Cf.  El en e ,  1260, 

nearusorge  dreah, 
enge  rune. . . 

where  both  nearu     and  enge   are  used  in  the  sense  of  oppres- 
sive.  Or  it  may  mean  cruel,  painful,  as  in  Phoenix  52,  enga 
dec^.     The  same  thing  often  applies  to  the  word  cald,    in 
such  collocations  as  aaldan   elommum,    Cr.    1629,    where   it 
probably  means  simply  cheerless,  hopeless,  with  no  reference 
at  all  to  temperature.   This  will  explain  away  a  part  of 
the  second  anomaly  which  Deering  finds  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
descriptions  of  hell,  namely  the  presence  of  both  heat  and 
cold  among  the  torments.   "Thus  hell  is  not  only  paet   hate 

dael,    Cr,    1542,    hate  seraej,    CS,     419,  but  also 

bonne   oaldan  grund,    CS.  637,        where  men  are  bound  down  in 
cold  fetters,  caldcn   elommum,    Cr.    1629, as   well  as  in  fiery 
bonds".  (1)      This,  as  was  said  above,  Deering  has  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  mythological  and  Christian   ideas 
of  hell  to  have  been  present  together  in  the  poet's  mind. 


(1)  P.  ^^     o^L. 
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counts.  Deerlng  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Gen^313  f: 

|;aer-  habba^  heo  on  efen  ungemet  lange 
ealra  feonda  gehwilc  fyi-  edneowe: 
l^'onne  cyinc>  on  uhtan  easter-ne  wind, 
forst  fyr-nuni  cald,  symble  fy  o['pe  gar. 

There  are  but  few — very  few — passages  of  this  kind  in  the 
CaediDonic  poems,  for  the  Christian  conceptions  had  not  yet 
gained  wide  currency  in  England  when  they  were  written.  The 
passage  just  quoted  is  a  part  of  the  interpolation  from  the 
Old  Saxon  Genesis,  and  may  therefore  be  assigned  a  consider- 
ably later  date  than  the  body  of  the  poem.   It  would  be  another 
proof,  if  such  were  now  needed,  of  the  correctness  of  Sievers' 
theory  concerning  Genesis  B^. 

The  fact  of  the  flame  of  hell's  fire  giving  no  light — 
Deering's  third  paradox — is  constantly  emphasised,  and  swear^t 
is  a  favorite  epithet  for  it.  Aelfric  expresses  this  be- 
lief most  clearly.  "TheVmiserable  guilty  ones,"  he  says. 


"shall  suffer  torment  in  everlasting  fire,  and  yet  tiiat 
swart  fire  shall  give  them  no  light."  ($)  And  again,  "Ver- 
ily, the  hellish  fire  has  unspeakable  heat  and  no  light. 


'*  tu. 


if)   Thorpe,  I,  138. 


yj^}   k       ^j^ 


^  ^       '^-^j>.'i,f.    .^       /..f^..   ,|   -^^c^   :  3,Z,,3sf6-    ^jc:/^ 


^-■J-         S^.^ 
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but  burns  etei-nally  in  sviart  darkness,  "(l) 

In  this  conception  we  very  probably  have  a  reminiscence  of 

the  classical  "lux  atra." 

Filth  and  stench,  invariable  attributes  of  the  patris- 
tic hell  and  purgatory,  are  also  met  with  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poets.   Thus  Be  D.   D.    205,    lig   and  cyle   and    la^lie     ful. 
Stench  in  Ee  D.   D.    207   /.- 

by  mid  nosan  ne  magon  naht  geswaeccan 
butan  instences  ormaetnesse. 

In  St.  Paul's  vision,  and  in  many  other  accounts,  the  torment 
of  stench  is  given  a  most  prominent  position. 

The  loathsome  flood  or  river,  so  conspicuous  a  feat- 
ure in  almost  all  detailed  early  Christian  accounts  of  hell, 
is  only  hinted  at  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  SS  989   we  have 
waeter-    insende,    a  torment  of  the  fallen  angels. 

But  the  monstrous  serpents  and  dragons  with  which 
the  imaginations  of  the  vis  onaries  always  peopled  these 
horrible  bodies  of  water,  are  constantly  introduced  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets.  SS   941   /:  atcl   deer  rrcnig   irenuii   kcrnum. 


(1) Thorpe,  I,  531. 
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with  which  compare  St.  Paul_,  Vernon  MS.,  1.  135  f: 

Erennyng  dragouns  and  serpentes  i-fere 
Honginge  aboute  heor  nekkes  were. 
Gnawing  bem  to  don  hem  schom. 
To  tare  the  flesh  from  the  bon; 
And  ther  weore  foure  angels  to  telle 
That  weren  of  the  hous  of  belle, 
Brennynge  homes  hadde  thai  on  bed, 
Thei  bem  turmented. . . . 

SS  94S   /.   we  have  blodige   earnas   and   blace  naef^^fan. 

Whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  derived  the  conception  of  "bloody 

eagles"  and  just  what  function  they  were  supposed  to  fullfil 

in  the  system  of  hall-torment,  is  something  of  a  mystery. 
Possibly  the  poet  misread  his  Latin  original,  if  he  had  one; 
more  probably  he  had  in  mind  some  mythological  story,  per- 
haps tne  eagle  of  Prometheus. 
In  Cr.      1548     we  have 

wr-atbum  wyrmum  and  mid  wita  fela 
frecnum  feorbgomum  folcum  scende  . 

Id  Jud.    11S_    hell  is  termed  tvi^rmseU. 

The  f ire-breatbing  dragons  whicli  guard  the  entrance  to  bell, 

CS   98  f. 

ece  aet  belle  duru  dracan  eai-diga^ 
bate  on  hrej^re 

are  certainly  a  reminiscence  of  the  Cerberus  myth  or  its 
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concomitants i,  with  perhaps  an^  admixture  of  the  Germanic 
dragons. 

The  torments  of  hunger  and  thirst,  lack  of  sleep, 
toil,  weariness,  sickness,  disease,  old  age  etc.  -&4-ifrpi^  con- 
stitute a  catalogue  of  the  ills  which  mankind  is  heir  to,  and 
would  naturally  be  adduced  in  any  list  of  discomforts.   They 
are  as  Deering  correctly  says  (p. 55),  directly  contrasted 
with  the  corresponding  joys  of  heaven, Crist  1653  f..  Be  Domes 
Daege,  255  f.,  Phoenix,  611  f.  etc.   Compare  also  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted  in  another  connection,  from  the  ylsion  of 
Adamnan.  (P.  62,  above). 

The  torments  of  the  mind  which  the  damned  have  to 
undergo  are  also  particularly  emphasized  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poets,  and  we  have  in  them  another  feature  borrowed  directly 
from  the  patristic  accounts.   iVe  find,  too,  the  biblical 
weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  heof,    SS   935,    wop, 
SS   934,    grisbitvng.    Be  D.D  226,    toj/a  geheaw,    CS  3J9,    etc. 
See  especially  the  homilies  in  this  connection. 

Exclusion  from  the  sight  of  God  is  another  feature 
of  a  distinctly  Christian  nature.  Cf.  Or.    IBS'?   /.  nales 
dryhines  gemyad   sidian  gesecai.        El.    1301   /.,  etc. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  torments  of  this  nature  Deer- 
ing  seems  to  have  overlooked:  namely,  that  the  damned  will  be 
forced  to  look  upon  the  bliss  of  the  blessed.   This  is  a  feat- 
ure but  rarely  met  with  in  the  visions;  but  it  is  characteris- 

0  a 
tic  of  many  oriental  accounts,  especially  the  Mj^h^mmedan. 

Cf.  Crist,  1284  f. 

[■'onne  bio  paet  pridde  bearfendum  sorg 
cwilende  cearo,  |?aet  hy  on  ta  claenan  seo?, 
hu  hi  fore  goddaedum  glade  blissiao, 
pa  hi  unsaelge  aer  forhogdun 

to  donne,  [;ionne  him  dagas  laestun, 

and  be  hyra  weorcum  wepende  sar, 

I'aet  hi  aer  freolice  fremedon  unriht. 

6eseo6  hi  [?a  betran  blaede  scinan: 

ne  bio  him  hyra  yrmou  an  to  wite, 

ac  j^'ara  o^^&tx^.   ead  to  sorguit, 

^aes  ^e   hy  swa  faegre  gefean  on  fyrndagum 

and  swa  aenlice  anforletun 

burh  leaslice  lices  wynne, 

earges  flaeschoman  idelne  lust. 

The  everlastingness  of  hell-torment   is   finely   d?{elt  upon 

in  Crist  1541   f: 

baet  is  ece  cwealm ! 
Ne  maeg  yael   hate  dael  of  heolocicynne 
in  sinnehte  synne  forbaernah 
to  widan  feore  worn  of  paere  sawle, 
ac  paer  se  deopa  seao  dreorge  fedeo, 
grundleas  gieme  gaesta  on  |?eostre, 
aele'o  hy  mid  |/y  ealdan  lige  and  mid  '^y  egsan  forste, 
wrabum  wyrmum  and  mid  wita  fela 
frecnum  feorhgomum  folcum  scendeci. 
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Cf.  also  Judith,  117  f: 


Ne  |?earf  he  bopian  no 
bystrum  foryyltted,  [7  aet  he  f)onan  mote 
of  [7 am  wyrrcsele,  ac  ['aer  wunian  sceal 
ana  to  aldr-e  butan  ende  for-o 
in  oam  heolstran  ham,  hyhtwynna  leas. 


By  summarizipg  these  scattered  references  to  the  fate 
of  the  sinful  soul  after-  death,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a 
fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets'  conception 
of  hell.  Hell  is  a  deep  pit  under  the  earth,  incalculably  im- 
mense in  area,  shrouded  in  eternal  darkness.   The  principal 
torment  is  that  of  fire,  but  the  flame  is  black,  and  burns 
without  light.  Side  by  side  with  extreme  heat  is  the  tor- 
ment of  cold;  storms  of  wind,  hail  and  frost  sweep  down  from 
the  four  corners  of  hell.   Frightful  monsters,  dragons,  ser- 
pents, bloody  eagles  people _the  awful  depths,  and  dragons 
guard  tbe^ entrance.   The  sinful  souls  are  bound  down  with 
fetters,  suffering  the  utmost  agonies  of  mind  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  body.   Consumed  with  bitter  remorse  and  despair, 
they  must  remain  thus  eternally  without  hope  of  ever  being 
released  from  their  sufferings,  or  of  gaining  the  bliss  of 
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the  righteous  which  they  are  forced  to  look  upon. 

Such  a  summariKing  of  widely  scattered  elements,  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  is  not,  perhaps, 
an  entirely  legitimate  procedure.  Still  it  is,  in  the  main, 
only  with  Cynewulf  that  we  are  dealing,  and  the  summary  may 
therefore  reasonably  be  considered  to  represent  his  conception 
of  hell.   The  passages  quoted  from  Judith  and  the  Ei^les  are 
quite  in  Cynewulf's  manner,  and  furnish  stylistic  evidence  in 
favor  of  attributing  those  works  to  Cynewulf  himself,  or  to  an 
imitator  of  him.   The  resemblance  between  Cynewulf's  con- 
ception of  hell  and  the  orthodox  accounts  of  the  church  fath- 
ers and  the  early  vision-writers  is,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
plain.   Even  should  we  deny  to  Cynewulf  a  knowledge  of  any 
writer  other  than  Eede,  the  s-in-gle-  fisioD  of  Drihthelm  would 
be  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  greater  part  of  his  conception. 
But  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  he  was  also  acquainted  with 
Gregory;  probably  with  Augustine  and  Alcuin,  and  very  possibly 
with  any  number  of  other  writers.   I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets — especially  Cynewulf  and 
his  school — derived  their  conceptions  not  nearly  so  much 
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fronfi  the  surviving  traditions  of  Germanic  mythology  as  from 
the  writings  of  the  church  fathers.   Their  bell,  therefore, 
is  a  purely  literary  product,  with  perhaps  a  very  light  back- 
ground of  tradition.   This  statement  applies  with  even  great- 
er force  to  the  homilists,  who  will  next  be  considered. 

The  question  of  purgatory  among  both  poets  and  homilists 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  seemed  worthy  of  a  separate 
treatment. 


b)    The  Eomilists. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  homilies — Elickling  collection, 
Aelfi-ic,  Wulfstan — are  alive  with  descriptions  of  the  day 
of  doom,  and  of  the  state  of  affairs  which  will  follow  it. 
This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected,  since  they  were  written 
toward  the  close  of  the  -^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the-^i- 
century,  when  thoughts  and  fears  of  a  momentary  arrival  of 
the  judgment  day  were  uppermost  in  men_^s  minds.  "No  man  on 
earth,"  says  the  Elickling  homilist  in  his  sermon  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  "is  so  holy  and  none  in  heaven,  as  to  know  when  our 
Lord  will  put  an  end  to  the  world  on  the  judgment  day,  save 
only  the  Lord  alone.   Yet  we  know  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  since  the  signs  and  tokens  which  the  Lord  foretold 
would  happen  before  the  last  day  have  all  been  fulfilled, 
with  the  single  exception  that  the  accursed  stranger,  the 
Antichrist,  has  not  yet  come  to  earth.  Yet  it  will  not  now 
be  long  before  that  also  shall  happen;  for  this  earth  must 
necessarily  end  in  the  time  which  is  now  present,  since 
five  ages  have  already  passed.   In  this  age  of  the  world. 
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then,  shall  this  earth  come  to  an  end,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  has  already  elapsed:  exactly  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  years  this  year." 

Whether  the  clergy  themselves  shared  in  the  universal 
panic  is  very  doubtful;  but  that  they  employed  every  possible 
means  to  keep  fear  at  fever  heat  is  evident  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time.   Preachers  all  over  Europe  were  proclaim- 
ing in  voices  of  thunder  the  terrible  torments  of  hell  which 
were  soon  to  befall  sinners:   the  surest  way  to  escape  at 
least  a  part  of  the  awful,  universal  doom  was  to  renounce  all 
earthly  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and 
penance  till  the  judgment-day  should  fall.   In  other  words, 
divide  your  worldly  possessions  among  the  poor,  or,  better 
still,  bestow  them  upon  the  church,  and  you  may  possibly  es- 
cape eternal  damnation.  We  cannct  doubt  that  the  panic 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  church,  whether 
the  clergy  were  sincere  in  their  utterances,  or  not. 

The  descriptions  of  hell  which  we  find  in  these  hom- 
ilies tally  very  closely  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets. 
In  the  homilies,  however,  we  have  connected  accounts,  and  we 
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may  call  them  the  fruits  of  the  first  popular  attempt  on  Eng- 
lish soil  to  apply  the  visions  practically.   Bede  had  done 
the  same  thing,  to  be  sure,  but  only  incidentally,  recording 
the  fact  and  drawing  the  moral  vfith  a  view  rather  to  stimu- 
lating to  a  better  life  on  earth,  than  to  strengthening   a 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  hell  and  purgatory.   We  need  only 
to  compare  the  manner  of  Bede's  narration  of  the  visions  of 
Furseus  and  Drihtbelm  with  that  of  Aelfric,  when  recounting 
the  same  visions,  .in  order  at  once  to  recogpize  in  the  one 
the  historian^  to  whom  the  fact  is  everything,  and  in  the 
other  the  preacher,  to  whom  it  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  moral 
precept. 

The  homilists  have  retained  much  of  the  poetical  vocab- 
le 
ulary  in  their  descriptions.   Thus  in  Blickling  Homtf.  V,_4i,,— 60-, 

"And  they  do  not  consider  that  the  greedy   hell  is  ever  open  to 

devils.*  Swart     is  a  favorite  attribute  for  flame,  as  in  the 

poets;  Aelfric yl,  -188-:  "that  swart  fire  siiall  give  them   no 

light."  Instances  could  be  multipleed. 

A  few  representative  passages  from  the  homilies  will 

serve  to  indicate  the  intimate  way  in  which  they  are  connected 
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with  the  visions.   As  regards  the  pn.sioaot_   St.  Paul,  vie 

find  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Elick- 

ling  homilists  and  Aelfric.   The  former  refer  to  the  work 

as  they  would  to  any  cannonical  book  of  Scripture,  sometimes 

introducing  a  quotation  from  it  with  a  mere  "St.  Paul  said," 

without  further  reference  to  the  source;  and  the  words  of 

the  vision  carry  as  much  authority  as  would  those  of  the 

epistles.   Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  p.  7,  is  therefore 

in  error  when  he  says,  "He  (Aelfric),  as  well  as  other  earlier 

writers  who  al'iude  to  this  letter  vision  (St.  Paul),  pretend 

to  no  further  knowledge  of  it  than  what  may  be  gathered  froiri 

the  apostle's  own. words,  who  mentions  a  person  that  had  been 

carried  in  the  spirit  to  the  third  heaven."  The  statement 

will  not  apply  to  the  Elickling  homilies,  to  which  Wright  is 

evidently  referring.  Thus  in  Homily  IV  (Mnrris,  p.  4??),  we 

/>  • 
b*v-e-  the  following:  "'Oh!'  said  St.  Paul,  'that  is  accounted 

the  devil's  treasure  for  a  man  to  hide  his  sins  from  his  con- 
fessor,' because  to  our  adversary  a  man's  sins  are  more  ac- 
ceptable than  all  earthly  treasure.   The  priest  that  is  very 
tardy  in  driving  out  the  devil  from  a  man,  and  in  speedily 
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i-idding  the  soul  with  oil  and  water  against  the  adversary, 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  fiery  river  and  the  iron  hook.  For 
St.  Paul  said  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  side  of  the  priest 
of  whom  we  have  said  above  that  he  was  drawn  by  the  iron  hook 
into  the  pitchy  river,  another  old  man  (1)  whom  four  accursed 
angels  led,  with  greet  cruelty,  and  sank  him  into  the  fiery 
water  up   to   his   knees,    and  they  had  bound  him  with  fiery  chains 
so  that  he  could  not  say,  'God  have  mercy  upon  me!'    Then 
said  the  eminent  teacher  to  the  angel  that  led  him,  'Who  is 
this  old  man?'   The  angel  replied,  'He  is  a  bishop  who  did 
more  evil  than  good.   Before  the  world  he  had  a  great  name, 
and  disregarded  it  all,  and  his  Creator,  who  had  given  him 
that  name.'   Then  said  St.  Paul,  that  since  the  bishop  had 
not  shown  mercy  to  orphans,  nor  to  widows,  nor  to  any  of  God's 

2- 

poor,  be  was  requited  according  to  his  own  deeds. 

The  vision  is  frequently  thus  referred  to  and  quoted; 
in  fact  it,  together  with  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  constitutes 
the  principal  basis  for  the  Blickling  homilists*  conception 


(1)  Vernon  MS.  1.  17S  f.  Of.  Paul^sect.  10.  feela»=-. 
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of  hel] . 

Aelfric,  on  the  other  hand,  who  everywhere  shows  his 
superiority  to  his  predecessors,  says,  -i-t; — p-i  SSSr  "How  do 
some  men   read  the  false  composition,    which  they  call   the 
vision  of  Paul,  when  he  himself  said,  that  he  heard  the 
secret  words  which  no  earthly  man  may  speak?" ~  Both  of 
which  opinions  go  to  show  that  the  fision  of  St.  Paul  must 
have  been  a  well-known  work  in  England  probably  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  since  it  was  so  familiarly  spoken  of  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh.   No  doubt  i-s-  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  importations  into  England. 

Despite  his  derogatory  statement,  Aelfric  would  appear 
once  at  least  to  quote  fro;,,Paul's  vision.   Thus  Ixi^^   ^^ 
says,  "In  this  present  church  are  mingled  good  and  evil,  as 
clean  corn  with  foul  cockle:  but  at  the  end  of  this  world  the 
true  judge  will  bid  nis  angels  gather  the  cockle  by  burthens, 
and  cast  it  into  the  unquenchable  fire.  By   bufthens   they  will 
gather    the  sinful        from  the  righteous;  then  will   murderers  be 
tied    together    in    the  hellish   fire,    and   robbers   with   robbers, 
the   covetous   with    the   covetous,    adulterers   with   adulterers; 


^  Ti^^  ,  jr  \}>i^ 
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and  so  all  wicked  associates  bound  together  shall  be  brought 
into  God's  barn:  that  is,  the  righteous  shall  te  brought  to 
everlasting  life,  where  storni  comes  not,  nor  any  tempest  that 

may  injure  the  corn.  Then  will  the  good  be  nowhere  but  in 

1 

heaven,  and  the  evil  nowhere  but  in  hell." 

With  this  compare  yision  of  St.  Paul,  Vernon  MS.,  1. 

76: 

As  God  seide  in  the  gospel  thore, 

Ligate   per  fascici los   ad   comburendum: 
Byndeth  hem  in  knucchenes  forthi 
To  brenne  lyk  to  licchi, 
Spous-brekers  with  lechours, 
Bauisschers  with  rauisschers, 
Wikked  with  wikked  also... 

And  again  Aelfric^  I,  p.  1B8^  says:  "The  miserable  guilty  ones 
shall  suffer  torment  in  everlasting  fire,  and  yet  that  swart 
fire  shall  give  then!  no  light.   iVorms  shall  tear  their  bodies 
with  fiery  teeth,  as  Christ  said  in  Kis  gospel,  'There  their 
worms  shall  never  die,  nor  their  fire  be  quenched.'  h     Here 
shall  be  associated  in  one  torment  those  who  in  life  were  unit- 
ed in  evil  deeds,  so  that  murderers  shall  eternally  Ipe  tor- 
tured together;  and  adulterers  with  adulterers,  the  rapacious 
with  the  rapacious,  robbers  with  robbers,  per,1urers  with  per- 
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jurers.  in  the  broad  flame  without  any  ending  shall  pei-ish. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth;  for  their  eyes 
shall  be  tormented  in  the  great  burning,  and  their  teeth 
shall  afterwards  quake  in  the  intense  cold." 

This  physical  explanation  of  the  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  is  refreshingly  novel,  and  finds  an  echo  in  the 
0sion  of  Tundale.  fi^  sect.  7»  beicat.  In  this  passage, 

too,  we  again  meet  with  the  oft-mentioned  double  torment  of 
extreme  cold  and  heat. 


'^    t^Lc    ^-r>y--e^ 


r^y^  x/-<^ 


1   7L.j^,   ±j    f.   /33. 


.  I>^ 


fto^^ 


The  homilies  of  the  XH-^ — XI LI  and  IVl   centuries  are  full  of  de- 
scriptions of  hell  Tfhich  tally  closely  with  those  of  the  visions. 
A  single  exa;nple  will  suffice.  The  following  passage  is  from  the 
■?*Soul's  Ward,"*  a -Xlt- century  homily  (cf_.  Morris^  0.  E.  Homilies, 
1st.  Ser.^  p.  250): 

Hell  is  wide  without  measure,  and  deep  and  bottomless;  fall  of 
incomparable  fire,  for  no  earthlc  fire  may  be  compared  therev/ith. 
Full  of  stench  intolerable,  for  no  living  thing  on  earth  might  en- 
dure it.  Pull  of  unutterable  sorrow,  for  no  mouth  may,  on  account 
of  the  wbetchedness  and  woe  thereof,  give  an  account  of  nob  tell 
about  it.  Yea,  the  darkness  therein  is  so  thick  that  one  may  grasp 
it,  for  the  fire    there  giues  no   light,    but   blindeth    the  eyes     of 
them    that   are    there  with  a  smothering  smoke,    the  worst   of  smokes. 
And  nevertheless  in  that  same  black  darkness  they  see  black  things 

as  devils,  that  ever  maul  thera  and  afflict  them ;  and  tailed 

dragons,  horrible  as  devils,  that  deuour  them  whole  and  spew  them 
out   afterwards;    at   other    times    they  rend    them   to  pieces   and  chew 

each  gobbet  of   them,    and    they  afterwards   become  whole  again 

to   undergo   again   such   bale  without   recovery loathsome  hell- 
worms,    toads   and  f rogs. .. .creep   io   and  out   at    the  mouth,    ears, 
eyes,    navel,    and   at    the   hollow  of    the   breast,    as  maggots    in  putrid 
flesh.          There    is  shrieking   in    the  flame,    and   chattering  of   teeth 
in    the  snowy  mntor>s(nf^     7nh  yyin^iQ-    p     ^'^fi  nhotrP.).      Suddenly    they 
flit  from,   the   heat    to    the  cold,    nor   ever  do    they   know  which  of   the 
two    is  worse  for    them,    for   each   is   intolerable.      And  in  this  mar- 
vellous mingling  the  latter  through  the  former  toricenteth  the 
more  (cf.  Milton,  p.  112  above)  The  fire  consumes  them  all  to  dead 
colas;  the  pitch  boileth  them  until  they  are  altogether  melted, 
and  revives  them  anon  to  undergo  the  same,  and  much  worse.... to 

continue  in  woe  world  without  end,  ever  in  eternity 

I  have  begun  to  tell  of  things  that  I  am  not  able  to  bring  to  any 
end,  though  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  of  steil  (cf,  p.  59  above; 

St.  Paul) to  endure  and  to  bear  their  immense  blows  with 

steel  mallets,  and  with  their  red-bot  awls,  and  their  buffetings, 
as  though  it  might  be  a  pitch-clout,  each  one  toward  the  other  in 
diiers  pains.  0  hell,  death's  house,  abode  of  woe,  of  dread,  and 
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and  of  groaning;  horrid  home,  and  hard  dwelling  of  all  miseries; 
city  of  bale,  and  the  abode  of  every  bitterness,  thou  most  loath- 
some land  of  all,  thou  dark  place  filled  with  all  dreariness! 

The  retention  of  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  characteristics 

would  seem  to  point  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  as  part-model 

for  this  passage..   The  first  italicized  passage,  in  particular, 

unmistakably  recalls  the  passage  quoted  from  Aelfric,  p--.  12V  a-" 

JioAf^^  The  second  passage  in  italics  seems  undoubtedly  copied 

from  the  vision  of  Tundale,  sect. 10, (p.  15'?  above)-. 


ssag^: 


The  \f  ollowing  \n\,erestingli5^sage  occtsrs   in   tn^  romance  of   Huon 
of  Bukeuk  (cf.^^e's   ed.    of   Dord   Bern^-s'    tran^^.NE-    T-    S. 


5.  TEE   /NGLO-SJ.XON   PIIRGJ7CRY. 


We  have  already  seen  that  Eede  gave  expression  to 
a  clearly-defined  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  an  abode   for  mod- 
erately sinful  souls  in  which  they  would  be  cleansed  by  fire 
of  their  evil  deeds,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  eternal 
bliss;  this  as  distinguished  from  hell,  the  abode  of  the  eter- 
nally  damned.   On  the  continent,  Gregory  I,  Is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  been  the  first  definitely  to  formulate  the  doct- 
rine; which,  in  that  peculiar  form,  is  a  purely  Christian 
product.   The  fundamental  idea  of  a  probationary  state  is, 
however,  much  older.  I'he  Buddhist  hells  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, purgatories,  since  a  definite  time-limit  is  always  set. 
The  scriptural  passages  upon  which  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  rests  are  2nd  Mace,  XII,  43-46  (which  is  adduced 
not  merely  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  inspired,  but  even 
as  a  simple  historical  testimony);  Matt.,  Xll,  32,  "but  who- 
soever speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given him-,  neither  in  this  world,  neitiier  in  the  world   to 
come;"   1st  Cor.,  Ill,  11-15,  already  referred  to;  1st  Cor., 
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XV,  29;  also  Psalms, XXX7I1I,  1,  and  LXV,  12.   Besides  Greg- 
ory, in  whom  the  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  fullness  of  its 
modern  detail,  direct  testimony  is  given  by  Tertullian,  Cyp- 
rian, Arrobffius,  Lactantius,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  above  all, 
Augustine  among  the  Latins;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius  and  others  among  the  Greeks. 

It  seems  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine 
in  its  more  modern  form  must  have  been  pretty  well  known  in 
England  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  that  we  find 
practically  no  expression  of  it  in  the  works  of  the  homilists. 
Aelfric,  in  fact,  expressly  states,  "then  will  the  good  be  no- 
where  but  in  heaven,  the  evil  nowhere  but  in  hell.""  We  find, 
to  be  sure,  a  few  vague  intimations  of  a  probationary  state: 
for  example,  "...he  will  command  you  to  be  bound  and  set  in 
prison,  that  is,  in  hell  torment;  and  then  the  devil  will  tor- 
ture you,  until    ye  shall    haue  suffered  Jor   all    ijour    trespasses, 
until   ye  come   to  one  farthing."    (JJ   But  far  more  frequently 
eternal  torment  is  the  lot  of  all  evil-doers:  "the  miserable 


1  "/fUl^^x,  \>.  ix-] 
(1)  -Aelijzie^-  Thorpe,  I,  p.  267. 
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evil-doers  shall  suffer  torment  in  evei-lasting  fire;  "  "there 
their  worms  shall  never  die,  nor  their  fire  be  quenched; "(1 ), 
etc. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets,  fol- 
lowing the  scriptural  statement,  conceived  of  the  fires  of 
the  judgment  day  as  purgatorial,  and  this  is  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  a  doctrine  of  an  intermfidiary  state  which  we  find 
in  theiTr.  The  most  striking  passages  in  which  the  purifying 
quality  of  the  doomsday  fire  is  dwelt  upon  are  the  following: 

Cri^^ll02  f: 

ac  |7aet  fyr  nimeo  |7urh  foldan  gehwaet, 
graefeo  grimlice,  georne  asece^, 
innan  and  utan,  eor  1?  an  sceatas, 
o|'['aet  eal  hafa($  ^Ides  leoma 
woruld-widles  worn  waelme  forbaerned. 


Bei-e  we  have  the  conception  intits  widest  and  most  general  ap- 
plication; that  is,  the  whole  world  shall  be  purified.  More 
particular  in  reference  to  souls  of  men  is 

Crist  1059  f: 
/ 

bonne  by  me  costa'2 
hat  and  heorugifre,  hu  gehealdne  sind 
sawle  wiO  synnum  fore  sigedeman. 
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Rather  more  vaguely  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in 

Phoenix^  521  f: 

Hat  biA  monegum 
egeslic  aeled,  j/onne  anra  gehwylc, 
so'l^faest  ge  synnig  sawel  mid  lie, 
from  moldgrafum  seceo  meotudes  dom 

*r  V 

fcjiht  afaered.   Fyr  bid  on  tihte, 
aeleO  uncyste. 

Similar  passages  occur  in  the  special  poems  on  the  judg- 
ment day.  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  all  occurs  in 
the  epilogue  to  the  Elene.  The  lines  which  particularly  in- 
terest us  are  1285  f.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  what  will  hap- 
pen on  the  judgment  day: 

bonne  on  [;reo  daelet) 
in  fyres  feng  folc  anra  gehwylc, 


so^faeste  bio^ 

yfemest  in  l^am  ade 

....swa  hie  adreogan  magon 
modigra  maegen:  him  gemetgao  eall 
eldes  leoma,  s?fa  him  e^ost  biO, 
sylfum  geseftost.  Synfulle  beoo 
mane  gemengde  in  t/am  midle  j;read, 
haele^  higegeomre  in  hatne  wylm. 


•1  0'5 
loo 

^rosme  be^'ehte.   EiJ-  se  pidda  ikel 

awyrgede  womsceaf^an  in  paes  wylmes  grund, 

lease  leodhatan  lige  befaested 

l^urh  aergewyrht,  arleasra  sceolu 

in  gleda  gripe.   Gode  no  sioi6  an 

of  bam  nioi-?>orhofe  in  gemynd  cuinaA 

wuldorcyninge,  ac  hie  worpene  heoh 

of  I'ain  hea>.^uwylir,e  in  helle  grund 

torngeniSlan.   Bi  |/ain  twam  daelum 

ungelice:  moton  engla  frean 

geseon,  sigora  god:  hie  asodeoe  beoo, 

asundrod  frairi  synnum  swa  stn'aete  gold, 

['aet  in  wylme  bio  womma  gehwylces 

|)urh  ofnes  fyr  eall  geclaensod, 

amered  and  gemylted:  swa  bio    yava   manna  aelc 

ascyred  and  asceadan,  scylda  gehwylcre, 

deopra  firena  turh  j^aer;  doir,es  fyr. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  who 
was  Cynewulf's  imniediate  model  for  this  passage.   The   con- 
ception of  a  three-fold  division  of  mankind  in  the  fires  of 
judgment  is  several  times  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  church 
fathers.  Gaebler, "Autorscbaf t  vom-Phoenix"  cites  Augustine  s 
Sermo  CIV,  in  the  Recapitulatio  (1)  of  which  a  "sors  triplex 


4.   (J^V^^M^jy^ 

iX)   Migne*"  Pat.  Lat_^  39,  col.  1949. 
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hominum  in  judicio"  is  dwelt  upon.  Cook^  -(Ddtt;  -of  fii«fre: 
Afrglia  XV)  finds  a  closer  parallel  in  a  work  of  Alcuin's, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  modelled  upon  Augustine.  Cook 
also  cites  similar  passages  from  Gregory  and  Bede.    The 
very  fact  that  so  many  writers  dwell  upon  it,  is  evidence 
that  the  idea  was  current  in  the  Middle  Ages^   and  it  is  most 
probable  that  Cynewulf,  who  states  merely  the  bare  fact,  was 
drawing  from  his  own  memory.   Augustine  was  no  doubt  the  first 
to  give  expression  to  the  idea. 

What  we  have  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  account  is  briefly  this: 
The  souls,  on  the  judgment  day,  will  be  disposed,  according  to 
their  deeds,  in  the  avenging  fire:  the  good  will  occupy  the 
uppermost  portions^af  the  flame  and  wil]  escape  unscathed;  the 
"sinful"  will  be  placed  in  the  middle;  whereas  the  -5womscea^an*i 
the  ^leodhatan,**^ — tnat  is,  probably,  the  perpetrators  of  capi- 
tal crimes — will  occupy  the  third  and  lowest  portion  of  the 
flame,  that  is,  hell.   These  last  will  never  attain  to  bles- 
sedness, but  the  other  two  divisions  are  different:  these  will 
be  purified  and  refined  like  gold,  and,  when  cleansed  of  their 
sins,  be  admitted  to  the  abodes  of  the  righteous.  Cook  says. 
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"to  the  three-fold  division  will  succeed  a  two-fold,"  but, 
however  the  patristic  accounts  may  read,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poet  can  hardly  be  interpreted  to  say  so.  He  simply  states: 
"bio  I'am  twam  daelum  ungelice,  "  that  is,  the  third  section 
is  unlike  the  other  tyo. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  we  find 
a  three-fold  division  of  souls  in  two  widely-different  works, 
both  earlier  than  Augustine:   the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  Plutarch's 
^ision  of  Thespesius,  both  of  which  have  already  been  analyzed 
in  their  relations  to  vision-literature.   In  the  Book  of  Enoch 
we  have  the  following,  XXll,  9:  "1   inquired. . .respecting  the 
general  .judgment,  saying.  Why  is  one  separated  from  another? 
He  answered,  Three  separations  have  been  made  between  the  spir- 
its of  the  dead. ." 

In  the  vision  of  Thespesius  we  have  a  closer  analog^,*- •  good 
souls  are  pure  white,  and  undergo  no  punishment;  those  whose 
sins  are  light — spotted  souls — need  endure  but  a  short  pro- 
bation of  torment;  but  the  great  sinners  are  put  to  a  terrible 
test  of  tormeni:  If,  after  this,  they  are  found  to  be  hope- 
lessly  bad,  they  are  then  consigned  to  eternal  damnation.   The 

1.  Cf.  ^.      a-^<v...<o  . 


A 


Jt^^td^r-^i^   ^'^ftJj^^'^    -S^f-i^^-^^^     Tvvii>a_e^. 
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feature  occurs  in  almost  identically  the  same  form  in  the 
yis_ion_ax— limrcill..   The  similarity  to  the  Egyptian  judg- 
ment has  also  already  been  pointed  out.  '" 

The  picture  of  souls  flying  about  in  the  flame  also 
recalls  Thespesius,  Drihthelm,  Monk  of  Eynshara,  and  Thur- 
cill_,  and  in  a  less  degree  F'urseuSj. 

These  similarities  may  be  mere  coincidences,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  we  have  in  them  another  indication  of 
the  organic  way  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  conceptions  of  hell 
etc.  are  connected  with  continental  accounts.   Here  at  least 
there  can  be  no  question  of  a  survival  of  the  traditions  of 
Germanic  mythology. 


i  ■  CjlIL.^^.  ,  j. 


PART  111:  THE  MIDDLE-ENGLISH  VISIONS. 


PART  III, 


1.    The     Vision     of  St.    Paul. 


n 


EIBLIOGRAFHICAL   SUMMARY.       The   original    work  was   written    in 
Greek,    in   at    least    two   versions   belonging    to    the  A-irh  century^ 
A.    D.        Only   one   has   come  down    to  us.      The  other    is  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius,    under    the    title  Anabatikon  Paulou,    in   his  work 
against  -9^  heresies   (Migne/  Pat.    Gr.    xli,    col.    656)*^  and   after 
him   by  Michael    Glycas,   'Annal.    2,    120.      The   extant   version    is 
described   by   St.    Augustine    (98th    tract   upon    the   Gospel    of  St. 
John:    MigneJ   Pat.    hat.    xxxu,    col.    188,)    in    this   sentence:    "Qua 
occasione   uani    quidam   apoaalypsim  Fauli,    quam  sana  non   recipit 
Ecclesia,    nesqui    quibus   fabulis   plenam,    stultissima   praesumtiont 
finxerunt."        This   version    is  probably   represented   by    the    text 
published   by    Tischendorf   f Apocalypses  Apocryphae,    p.    34-69; 
xiv-xuiii),    from  a  -i^  century  US.    at   Milan,    collated  with   a 
-irS-  century  US.    at   Munich.      It    is   accompanied   by   a    translation 
into   English   of  an   ancient   Syriac  MS.    by   Rev.    Justin   Perkins. 
(Reprinted  from   the  Journal   of   the  American  Oriental   Sociejj/, 
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VI.    A  German    tr-aaslation      by   Zingerle   appeared   in   Eeidenheim*8 
Vierteljahrsckrift   IV,    139-183).  Herman   Erandes,    Engllsche 

Stiidien   vii,    p.        mentions    tioenty-two  MSS.    containing  Latin 
uersions  of   the  uision;    these   he  divides    into   six  redactions. 
Other  USS.    in   Latin   are  mentioned   by  Paul    Meyer,    Roman  I  a  xxiu, 
p.    357,    who   also   glues   a    list   of  French  USS.        'There  have^  Mp 
to    the   present    time/ been   published  fioe  English  metrical    uer- 
sions,    representing  four  different   redactions.        Erandes  made 
a   study  of   these   in    their  relation    to  French   and  Latin   uersions 
in   his   essay,    "Ueher   die   Quellen   der  mi  ttelenglischen   Versionen 
der  Faulus-vision,"   republished    in   Enplische   Studien   uii. 
Ward,    Catalogue   of  Romances    ii,    p.    397  f.    describes   nine   Latin 
MSS.    in    the  British  Museum. 

Fo  I  lo'ving  are    the  English  metrical   uersions    (Erandes'    redac- 
tions): 

I.    c.    1300.  MS.    Laud   108   (ef.    Horstmannj   Al tenglische 
Legenden  p.    x) .    Eodleiao  Library.      It    is   written    in   six^lined 
strophes,    third   and     sixth    line   haueng    three  stress,    the  re- 
maiyKier  four.      The   rime    is      a  a   b   c   c   b   .      The  dialect      is 
Southern.      Published    by   Horstmann,    herrigs   Archiu ^  Hi ,    p.    35   f. 
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II.  a)    latter   half   XIII   century.      Jesus   College   US.    29; 
composed   in   short   rimed   couplets;    South-west   dialect.  Pub- 
lished  by  Morris,    An  Old   English  Miscellany    (E.    E.    1 .    S.    49), 
p.    147   /. 

b)    1304    (Jiarton)    or   c.    1290    (Horstmann) .    Digby   MS. 
86.    Bodleian  Library.      Same   as   II   a.    Southern   dialect.      Pub- 
lished  by   Horstmann,    Herrigs  Archiu   Ixii,    403-406. 

III.  c.    1375.      Vernon   MS.    Bodleian  Library,    Written      in 
short   rimed  couplets.      Southern   dialect    (Horstmann) .    Published 
by   Morris^   An   0.    E.    Miscel lany.    Appendix   III,    p.    223  f.,      and 
by   Horstmann^  Engliscke  Studien,    i,    293-299. 

(Ill   fi.  End   of  XIV   century.    British   Museum   addi  tional    MS, 
22283,    containing   a   word   for   word    transcri ption   of  first   124 
lines   of  Vernon  MS.    version.      Unpublished) . 

IV.  1426.    Douce  MS.    302.    Bodleian  Library.      Composed    in 

13-lined  strophes,    with    the   rime:      ababbcbcieeed. 

It    is   signed   by   John   Audelay: 

For   al    is   good    that   hath  good  end. 
Thus   counsels  you    the   blynd  Audlay. 

Hal liwel I   does  not    include    the  poem   in   his   col  lection        of 

Audelay' s  poems    (^The  Poems  of  John  'Audelay,"^  ed.    Hal  liwel  I, 


•  ^-  ^^i^j\juj 
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London   1844:    Pefcy  Society   Publioations) .      Published   by  Uor- 
ris^  An   0.    E.    Misoel  lany.    Appendix  II,    p.    P.10-212. 

A  prose  English  version  of  the  vision  is  printed  by  Mor- 
ris, Old  English  Komilies,  1st,  Series,  41.  Also  by  Zupitza: 
s^  Alt-  and  Hi  tte lenglisches   Uebnngsbuch,    2nd   Edition,    p.    62-65. 

The  French   versions  were  first   enumerated   by  Paul   Meyer, 

Eomani a   y/.  p.    11.      Ee  found  five.      Ihree  of   these   are  more 

closely   examined   by  Brandes,    Snglisohe  Studien   uii,    p.    51   f. 

■ 1^ 

One  of   these    three  was  printed    by  Ozanam,    Dante  et    la  Pkiloso- 
phie  Catkolique   a:^   XII Heme  Steele,    p.    425  f.      'Hard   describes 
two  French   uersions    in    the   British  Museum:    one   by   Adam  de  Eos, 
in   427  octosyl labia    lines;    the  other   in  579   lines,    consisting 
of  580   alexandrines   arranged   in  mono-rimed   quatrains,    together 
with  49  octosyllabic   lines    in    the  middle,    occurring   after    the 
eighth   alexandrine.      Final   enumeration   of  liSS.    by  Paul   Meyer, 
Romania  xxiv. 

It   would   be  without    the    limits  of   the  present   study   to 
compare    the  Greek,    Latin,    French,    and   English   versions ,    This 
has,    moreover,    already   been   satisfactorily  done   by  Brandes,    in 
the   article   above   cited    (E.    S.    v^i),    wjios^-^wrk   t3'~as~'8Vtmri^-as 
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it^jLe  possible  Jar   an   inuestigatiorj   0/  this   nature    to   be. 
The   'bridge  of  Judgment"   does  not   ocour   in    the   original 
Greek,    which  corresponds  far  more   closely    than    the  Latin 
versions    to    the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.      Thus,    for   example, 
the    "blood  pool-"   of  Peter   remains   fre-  in    the   Greek,    but   be- 
comes  a  fire-lake   in    the  Latin   versions. 

A  Latin   version  of  our  vision,    following  very   closely    the 
original    Greek,    and   belonging    to    the  VIII   century,    was  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.    M.    E.    James   in   vol.    ii   of   Texts  d  Studies    (Cam- 
bridge,   1893. J    Cf.    further,    F.    Meyer,    Romania   xxiv,    p.    358. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS. 

(Note:  The  Vernon  and  Douce  copies  agree  very  closely,  and 
probably  had  the  same  original.   The  Jesus  Coll.  version  has 
many  variants  from  them.   Laud  108  is  short,  and  presents  no 
new  features). 

VERNON:^ 

1.  Eurning  trees  at  hell's  gates.  Sinners  suspended 
thereon  from  various  portions  of  the  body. 

2.  A  burning  cauldron,  with  seven  flames  of  different 
colors. 

S.  Seven  pains:  snov;,  ice,  fire,  blood,  adders,  light- 
ning (?),  stench.  Souls  who  would  do  no  penance  were  here  tor- 
mented according  to  their  deeds.  They  desired  to  die,   but 
could  not. 

4.  Burning  wheel,  turned  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and  at 
each  turn  a  thousand  souls  are  tormented.  (Jss.  Coll.^  wheel 
of  steel,  with  sharp  spikes). 

5.  Korrible  flood,  witli  many  devilish  beasts  therein, 
which  gnawed  the  souls  without  mercy. 

a-cvJ 

6.  Very  high  bridge  over  the  flood:  J^tg4^i^h^4r  men  pass 
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unscathed;  sinners  fall  down  from  it,  and  are  bound  together 
in  bundles,  like  to  like. 

7.  Souls  immersed  in  the  flood  to  various  portions  of 
the  body  which  were  most  sinful.  Backbiters  are  immersed  to 
the  knees;  adulterers  to  the  navel,  talkers  in  church  to  the 
lips,  such  as  were  glad  of  their  neighbor's  misfortune  to 
the  eyebrows,  etc. 

8.  Souls  gnawing  their  own  tongues.  (-Jssus  Coll.  10,000 
fiends  gnaw  the  tongues  of  usurers). 

9.  Black  maidens,  clad  in  black  clothing,  boiling  in  petch 
and  brimstone,  with  reptiles  about  their  necks,  and  four  angels 
of  hell,  with  burning  horns,  tormenting  them.  These  were  un- 
chaste, and  destroyed  their  offspring. 

10.  Souls  with  meat  before  them,  which  they  could  not  eat. 
These  would  not  fast. 

(Old  man  weeping  between  four  yelling  devils.  He  was  negligent 
and  unchaste). 

11.  Pit  sealed  with  seven  seals.  A  terrible  stench  pro- 
ceeds from  it.  Whoever  comes  in  here  shall  never  find  mercy. 
Here  are  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  incarnation  of 
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Christ,  and  would  not  receive  baptism.  They  are  devoured  by 
worms  etc.  (Jesus  Coll.  hungry  hounds). 

(A  sinful  soul  which  had  ,1ust  left  the  body  was  borne  up  by 
seven  devils.  He  had  read  his  own  charter — also  found  in  Laud 
108 — and  thereby  judged  himself.  The  devils  hurl  him  into  the 
darkest  abyss  for  having  violated  the  coraraandraents.   Every  man 
shall  be  repaid  according  to  his  deeds.    Next  came  a  righteous 
soul,  who  was  led  to  heaven  amid  rejoicing  of  the  angels). 

12.  The  souls  in  hell  then  prayed  Paul  and  Michael  to  in- 
tercede for  them.  These  do  so,  and  a  respite  is  granted  the 
sinful  ones  from  Saturday  till  Monday  of  every  week,  Christ 
first  reproving  them  in  the  words  of  Matt.^  xxv,  41  f. 

ADDITIONAL  FEATURES  FROM  JE8US  COLL.  MS./  — 
C     1.  Souls  who  robbed  the  poor  etc.  are  drawn  in  two  by 
fiends,  and  one  half  is  placed  in  fire,  the  other  half  in  a 
"frozen  fen." 

2.  Stream  mixed  with  blood. 

3.  Old  men  among  stinging  adders.  After  being  fretted 
to  pieces  they  are  made  ohole  again,  that  the  torment  may  be 
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be  renewed.  Four  devils  stand  by  and  torture  them.   They 
would  not  pity  the  poor.   (Evidently  an  expansion  from  the 
feature  of  the  single  old  man  in  the  Vernon  MS.  version,  sect. 

iq). 

4.  Deep  gaol,  with  hot  pool.  Ten  thousand  devils  and 
more  tornient  the  souls  of  the  damned  with  awls.   These  doomed 
Christ  to  death. 

5.  An  "iron  wall"  full  of  the  souls  of  those  that  were 
beheaded  or  hanged,  etc. 


DISGUSSION. 

The  large  majority  of  the  Latin  MSS.  of  our  vision 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century — no  earlier;  whereas  all 
but  one  of  the  English  versions  are  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.  Nevertheless,  though  the  MSS.  of  all  the  other  works 
which  are  yet  to  be  treated  bear  dates  as  early,  or  earlier, 
we  must  in  every  case  give  Paul  priority.  The  thirteenth 
century  was  the  flourishing  period  of  vision-literature, 
and  was  fertile  in  reworks  of  old  material  as  well  as  in  the 
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invention  of  new.  ,S^.  Paul  differs  from  the  other  visions 
in  question  from  the  fact  that  it  represents  a  development, 
or  rather  a  grovjth.   The  late  medieval  vision  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  crude  work 
of  the  fourth,  and  yet  it  is  alvfays  the  same  work,  enriched 
in  the  former  instance  by  many  new  features  which  were  at- 
tached to  it  by  successive  generations  of  narrators,    and 
finally  crystallized  with  no  doubt  still  other  additions  by 
the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.    The 
other  visions,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  embodied  much  old 
material,  moulded  it  into  a  new  form,  gave  it  a  new  name  and 
a  new  locality,  and  thus  lent  it  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
originality  and  newness. 

It  would  prove  a  thankless  task  to  attempt  to  determine 
exactly  what  new  elements  were  added  to  the  Pauline  vision  by 
its  thirteenth  century  resuscitators.   It  is  a  simple  matter 
enough,  of  course,  to  compare  the  original  Greek  version  with 
the  late  rewe^Jdjxgs,  but  we  gain  but  little  by  doing  so, 
since  it  in  no  wise  assists  us  in  discovering  what  features 
were  picked  up  during  the  intervening  centuries,  and  what  were 
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added  from  the  scribes'  own  memories. 

The  earliest  Greek  version  of  the  vision  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Ihat  it  is  no  later 
we  know  from  the  historical  mentions  of  the  work.  It  may  be 
earlier;  it  undoubtedly  was  modelled  upon  the  Apocalypse  of 
Peter.   That  it  was  a  well-know(j  book,  even  x-ece-ived-by  some 
as  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostle,  is  amply  testified  to  by 
frequent  references  to  it,  and  arguments  concerning  it,  as 
late  as  the  eleventh  century.   It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  during  this  time  constantly  receiving  new  feat- 
ures from  other  works;  for  visions  kept  springing  up  sporad- 
ically all  through  the  centuries  which  preceeded  their  flourish 
ing  period.   Thus,  though  we  possess  but  few  literary  evi- 
dences Vs   the  fact,  the  spark  which  burst  into  flame  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  never  really  been  ex- 
tinct, but  simply  biding  the  time  when  the  condition  of  men's 
minds  should  enable  it  to  shine  with  the  greatest  lustre. 
And  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  yision_- 
of  St.  Paul  existed  by  virtue  of  oral  tradition,  in  much  the 
the  same  form  in  which  we  have  it  in  the  late  manuscripts. 
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maay  years  before  it  was  corainitted  to  writing.   And  there- 
fore it  must  be  given  priority  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
for  example, which  resembles  it  so  very  closely  in  point  of 
detail. 

Erandes  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
English  versions  of  the  vision  to  the  Latin  and  French,  and 
I  shall  therefore  pass  on  immediately  to  a  consideration  of 
the  material  vfhich  Tre  find  in  the  English  versions,  and  which 
of  course  reflects  the  Latin  texts.   J^icst  of  the  analog^to 
other  works  have  already  been  pointed  out  as  occasion  required, 
so  that  the  follovjing  is  practically  a  mere  summing  up  of  the 
evidence. 

1.  The  burning  trees  occur  in  the  yision  of  Alberic, (p. 
^,  above)  and  in  several  medieval  oriental  works  (p.  ^r4j . 
I  have  been  unable  to  trace  them  to  their  ultimate  source. 
They  seem  to  be  original  with  the  Pauline  vision.  As  has  been 
said  (p.  %-)  they  may  possibly  have  existed  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter,  though  lost  to  our  fragment.  They  do  not  appear  in 
the  Greek  version  of  Paul  which  we  possess,  but  spring  up  in 


.  I.  V. 
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the  earliest  Latin  tekts. 

2.  The  burning  cauldron  is  a  common  feature  throughout 
eastern  and  western  accounts.  Seven  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite,  and  in  many  cases  an  indefinite  number.   In  Paul 
especially  everything  is  reckoned  by  sevens:  seven  pains, 
seven  flames,  pit  with  seven  seals,  sinful  soul  driven  by 
seven  devil3^_  -Sfc:  vfith  later  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  car- 
dinal virtues).    In  the  fision  of  Thespesius  different  crimes 


3sl.    In  the  7ision 


are  denoted  by  different  colors  (p.  50)  .— G^  also  St.  Pat- 


rick's Purgatory,  sect.  11,  belovj. 

3.  The  seven  pains  vfere  no  doubt  originally  designed  as 
an  index  to  all  the  torments  of  hell,  but  were  later  combined 
into  a  single  mode  of  punishment.  They  are  condensed  to  foub 


in  Tundale ^Ss^^^^an ,  V.    Snow,  ice  and  fire  are  the  custora- 
ary  paradox  (p.i^  S9;  Drihthelm,  p.  -99?  Aslfric,  p.  -i^; 


blood  is  an  echo  of  the  Apocalypsaof  Peter  (p.  Vtt;  above); 
whereas  adders  and  stench  are  invariable  attributes  of  all 
hells.  East  or  West. 

4.  The  burning  wheel  is  not  so  common  a  feature  as  one 
might  expect.  It  occurs  in  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  (^,    and 
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in  several  of  the  more  modern  oriental  accounts. 

5.  The  horrible  flood  is  a  feature  of  universal  occur- 
rence/ §ee  pp.  67  60  abovei   We  have  it  in  just  this  form, 
with  the  serpents,  and  spanned  by  the  bridge  in  Tundale,  sect. 
8,  and  St.  Patrick's  Purg.,  sect.  10. 

6.  For  recurrence  of  the  bridge  in  vision-literature  a£=r 
p.  -S^  above.   For  punishment  of  like  with  lige^-$£.  p.  68. 

7.  Imraersion  to  various  portions  of  the  body  is  an  out- 
growth  from  Apoc.  of  Peter,  -s=afi±-.  Ill  -S4-.  p.  70  above/.   As- 
signing an  appropriate  punishment  to  every  crime  is  a  princi- 
ple ivhich  is  carefully  observed  in  the  Apoc.  of  Peter,  and  in 
the  earlier  versions  of  Pau^^^sc^^^^n ,/^.  p.  65  i ..  above/ 

8.  This  is  borrowed  from  the  Apoc.  of  Peter^&g^.  p. 
-7^.  above/ 

8.  For  the  significance  of  black  clothing  Sfo.  p.  57, 
above.   The  feature  in  just  this  form  seems  to  be  original 
with  the  yision  of  St.  Paul.  Devils  have  iron  horns  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hell,  SS_841  i.ji!^.  p.  ^^r^- above/. 

10.  The  punishment  of  child-murderesses  is  emphasized 
in  the  Apoc.  of  Peter  (p.  68 - f.)  and  in  the  |/ision  of  Alberic 
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(p.  mj. 

The  Jesus  Ooll.  version,  tells  us  that  the  souls  before 

whom  the  meat  was  placed,  but  who  could  not  touch  it,  were 

"sore  of-thrust  and  ful  hongri."  Vernon  leaves  the  nature 

of  the  punishment  rather  vague.   We  have  here,  of  course,  a 

reflection  of  the  Tantalus  myth. 

11.  This  is  the  famous  pit  of  hell;  whoever  enters  here 

<.i4r+-i— never  receive  grace:  a  striking  fore-runner  of  Dante's 

Lasciate   ogni    speranza   uoi    ch' entrate!       Vfe  are,  therfore,  to 

distinguish  this  feature  from  all  the  preceding  onis,  which 

together  constitute  purgatory, 

+++ 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  additional  features  in  the 

Jesus  Coll.  MS.  In  1.  we  have  the  contrasted  torments  more 

clearly  brought  ou:;than  in  Vernon.  2.  reflects  the  original 

Greek  and  the  Apoc.  of  Peter  more  nearly.  The  stream  of  blood 

becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  stream  of  fire  in  most  versions. 
-Gf-.  also  j/ision  of  Alberic,  p.  Si   above.  3.  is  elaborated 
still  further  in  Tundale,  sect  10.  4.  is  a  new  feature,  pe- 
culiar to  Paulas  vioion,  and  no  doubt  a  late  medieval  addition 
5.  The  iron  wall  is  rather  mysterious,  and  is  probably  due  to 
some  error. 


2,    The   Vision   of   Tundale. 


(\^_^         BIBuIOGRAFHIOAL   SUUUARY.      Wagner,    *Vi8iol   Tnugdali ,^  Er- 


langen  1882,    in  wkieh   he  prints   a  Latin   version   of      this 
vision   on    the   basis   of   the   seven   oldest   MSB.,        mentions 
fifty-four  widely-distributed  MSS.    which   contain    the  Lat- 
in    text.        These   all    belong   between    the  -X-M-  and~M   oent-i- 
ries.    Forty   of   them  are   in   Germany  and  'Austria,        while 
England   and   Ireland   have  six  between    them.      One   or        the 
other   of   them  have   been   printed    in^  I'T  Helinand  of  Froid- 
mint's   Chronicle:    Uignej  Pat.    Lat.    ccxii,    1038  f;    2.    Vin- 
cent  of  Beauvais'   Speculum  Sistoriale,    Bh.    xxvii,    ch.    38; 


3)    Edmond  Martene^    Thesaurus  llouus  Anecdo  torum,    I,    col. 490, 
(1717).      The   author   calls   himself   ''pater   liarcus"    in   a   pro- 
logue,    contained    in   six  Xi~r-  century  MSS.      Eis    identity      is 
doubtful^    S-^.    for  discussion,    Ward*-  Catalogue  of  Romances, 
ii,    p.    416  fh     In    the  fullest  Latin    texts    the   introduction 
of  Marcus    is  followed   by   a  fervid  description   of  Ireland. 

An   English  metrical    version,    composed    in   octosy I la- 
bic   rimed   couplets    is  contained   in    the  following  MSS.,    all 
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belonging   to  the   XV  century: 

I.  Edinbufgh  US.    Aduocates  Library,    19,    3,    1. 

II.  Cotton  MS.    Caligula   A   II. 

III.  Royal   MS.    17.    B  xliii. 

IV.  Ashmole  MS.    flo.    1491    (Bodleian   Library):     two 
fragments: 

a)  II.    2SG9-8S26,    upon   which  follow    II.    115-386. 

b)  II.    700-1165. 

There   have   been    two   editions: 

1843.    ff.  B.    TurnbullJ  The  Vision  of   Tundale_,    do.    Prints 
III.    Very   rare. 

1893.    A.    Vagoerf  Das  Ulttelenglische   Gedicht   ueber  die 
Vision   d^s_Jun4alus_^   Halle.    Prints   composite    text,    baaed   upon 

III. 

■A   small    portion   of  II.    was   published   by   Yluelkerr  Altenglisches 

Lesebuch,    II,    1,    p.    17  f. 

'>fagner   has  made   a    laudable   attempt    to   establish   the   interre- 
lationship of   the  English  MSS.,    but   has  failed.    For   reviews  of 
his  work  see  'Ingl  ia^Beiblatt    IV,    p.    129    ( Hoi  thausen) ,    and  Jn_g_. 
Stud,    xix,    p.    269   (Kaluza). 

The  vision   of  lundale  wee  perhaps   the   best-known,    as    it  ' 
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is  undoubtedly    the  most   elaborate,    of  all    the  medieudl   vislom. 
In   addition    to    the  numerous  Latin   AfSS,  there   ia   a    large  number 
of  French,    German,    Italian,    and   even   Icelandic  ones.      fiard  de- 
scribes one  French  version    in    the  British  Museum   (Cott.    liber. 
Add' I   9'77l)   which   is   a    translation  of   the  Latin    text   used   by 
Vincent   de  Eeauvals,        tie   also   mentions   a  Latin   version   copied 
by   an   Italian,    with  a  short    introduction    in    that    language. 

Mussafia  prints   one   Italian   version    in   vol.    xix  of  *Il   Fropug- 

S  )> 

natore\      Cf.    also   same  author,  ,_f  But  la   Visione  di    lundalo,"^ 

Fail.    Hist,   iilasse,    vol.    Ixvii,    p.    158. 

The  Middle   High  German   version  was   edited    together  with    the 

composite  Latin    text    by   1/iagner,  Ihe   earliest   work  on    the 

vision  was   done   by  Schade,   ^Visio   Inugdali ,*>  Edlle,    1869. 

For   a  Scandinavian   version   cf.    Unger,    "Luggals  Leizla"    in   Eei'l. 

Manna  sdgur,    p.    329,    Christiania,    1877. 

Ihe  date   ascribed    tc    the  vision    in    its   prologue   in   1149. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS. 

1.  Tundale,  a  wealthy  land-ovfner,  falls  into  a  trance 
while  trying  to  exact  payment  from  a  tenant. 

2.  When  his  souls  leaves  the  body,  it  finds  itself  in 
a  murk  place,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wicked  demons,   with 
black  bodies;  flames  proceeded  from  their  mouths,  they  had 
great  horns  and  pronged  tails.  Their  nails  ■neve   as  hard  as 
ground  steel.   They  threaten  and  revile  Tundale. 

3.  A  bright  star  appears  in  the  distance,  which  proves 
to  be  Tundale's  guardian  angel.  With  him  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey. 

4.  A  dark  valley,  filled  with  foul  stench,  the  ground 
strewn  with  glowing  coals,  over  which  is  spread  a  sheet  of 
iron,  which  the  flames  penetrate.  Murderers  are  placed  here- 
on, and  are  molten  like  wax;  in  this  state  they  trickle  through 
the  iron,  after  which  they  again  resume  their  shape,  only  to 
endure  the  same  torment  over  again. 

5.  Great  mountain  full  of  smoke  and  fire  on  one  side, 
ice,  frost,  snovj   and  wind  on  the  other.  Thieves  and  robbers 
are  tossed  alternately  from  one  to  the  other. 
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6.  Deep,  dark  abyss,  from  which  proceeds  a  terrible 
stench.   Hers  proud  men  and  braggarts  are  punished.   Tundale 
is  led  safely  over  the  narrow  bridge  which  spans  it. 

7.  A  monstrous  beast,  in  whose  mouth  9,000  armed  men 
might  ride.  This  was  Acharon,  who  swallovfs  the  souls   of 
covetous  men.  Here  Tundale  experiences  his  first  tornient. 
He  suffers  from  adders,  fire,  ice,  stench.  The  tears  of  hes 
eyes  burn  as  fire. 

e.  Terrible  lake,  full  of  horrible  beasts.  Spanned  by  a 
narrow  bridge,  thickly  strewn  with  sharp  spikes.   It  is  two 
miles  long,  but  has  scarcely  the  breadth  of  a  hand.    Those 
that  fall  from  the  bridge  are  at  once  devoured  by  the  monsters 
in  the  lake.  Thus  are  robbers  punished.  Tundale  is  required 
to  lead  a  cow,  which  he  had  stolen,  over  the  bridge.    This 
incident,  whether  consciously  or  not,  is  very  humorous. 

9.  A  house  built  like  an  oven,  with  stinking  flames  pro- 
cjeeding  from  it.  Here  fiends  armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
cut  off  various  portions  of  the  bodies  of  gluttons.  Sometimes 
they  are  chopped  into  little  bits.  Here  a  homily  oo  the  na- 
ture of  purgatory  is  introduced. 
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10.  Frozen  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  great  beast, 
with  terrible  black  wings.  His  mouth  is  full  of  fire.   Into 
it  the  souls  of  unrighteous  men  of  religion  are  hurled,  and 
when  almost  wasted  away  by  the  heat,  they  are  plunged  into  the 
frozen  lake.   They  are  furthermore  tormented  by  adders  which 
pierce  their  way  outwards  from  every  portion  of  the  body. 

11.  Through  a  dark,  narrow  way  they  come  to  a  deep  ra- 
vine full  of  smiths  with  great  hammecs  in  their  hands.  Souls 
are  first  raised  to  the  right  temperature  in  a  fire  fanned  by 
great  bellows;  they  are  then  hammered  out  on  an  anvil.  After 
which  they  recover  their  original  shapes  and  are  passed  on  to 
the  next  smiths,  who  tear  them  with  hooks  and  tongs.  Vulcan 
is  the  master  of  the  smiths. 

12.  Deep  ditch,  from  which  stinking  flames  shoot  out. 
Burning  pillar  which  almost  reaches  heaven  rises  from  the  pit. 
Up  and  down  this  pillar  souls  and  devils  are  flying.  When 
the  souls  are  burned  to  ashes,  they  drop  into  the  pit,  where 
they  recover  only  to  be  burned  again. 

13.  Torture-chamber  of  Satan.  Description  of  the  arch- 
fiend. He  is  immensely  "broad  and  thick."  When  he  gapes 
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or  yawns  he  swallows  a  thousand  souls  at  dince.  He  is  bound 
down  in  hard  bonds.  He  has  1,  000  hands,  and  20  fingers  on 
each,  flis  tail  is  sharp  and  of  great  length.  He  lies   on 
burning  coals,  fie  seizes  souls  in  his  hands  and  crushes  thera 
as  one  would  crush  grapes  to  get  the  juice;  after  which  he 
drops  them  into  the  fire.  Every  time  he  sighs  a  thousand 
souls  are  exhaled.  His  own  torments  are,  however,  the  most 
harrowing  of  all.  Story  of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  followed 
by  another  short  homily.  Tundale  is  led  over  a  high  wall  into 
a  place  as  light  as  day. 

14.  Many  souls  suffering  hunger  and  thirst.  These  have  no 
positive  crimes  to  pay  for,  but  did  no  good.  They  will  all  be 
saved. 

15.  Earthly  Paradise:  place  full  of  fair  flowers  and 
sweet  smells.   In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  well:  fountain  of 
youth,  and  immunity  from  hunger  and  thirst. 

16.  House  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones.  Within, 
a  golden  throne,  upon  which  sat  king  Cormake  (Gornale). 
Large  crowds  of  bright-robed  people  bring  him  gifts  and  do 
him  homage.  But  for  three  hours  every  day  he  must  suffer  tor- 
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ment,  standing  in  fire  up  to  his  middle,  because  he  br-oke  his 
marriage  vow. 

17.  Passing  a  silver  vjall,  they  come  upon  many  souls 
clad  in  white.  These  were  the  chaste  and  generous. 

18.  A  golden  wall;  within,  many  thrones  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.   Holy  men,  and  martyrs  for  Christ.   Au- 
tomatic musical  intruments  make  melody,  and  blessed  souls 
sing  in  harmony  with  them.   Sweet  smells  also  abound. 

19.  Beautiful,  very  high  tree,  laden  ?;ith  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  flowers,  herbs  and  spices,  while  many  birds  perch 
in  its  branches.   Beneath  it,  many  men  and  women  live  in 
golden  cells,  each  with  a  crown  on  his  or  her  head.   The 
tree  is  holy  church:  those  beneath  it  its  supporters. 

20.  A  wall  of  precious  stones.  Within  are  the  nine  orders 
of  angels,  the  Trinity,  and  God  in  His  majesty.   Many  saints 
are  also  here. 

After  a  sight  of  this,  Tundale's  soul  returns  to  its 
body. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  vision  of  Tundale  is  by  far  the  most  detailed  and 
systematically  sustained  of  any  which  we  possess.   The  au- 
thoE  seems  to  have  made  it  a  point  to  gather  together  into 
aj!  elaborate  whole  all  the  features  of  the  entire  remaining 
corpus  of  visions.  There  is  hardly  an  incident  in  any  other 
work  which  is  not  introduced,  geaerally  with  numerous  em- 
bellishments, into  this  epic  of  torment.  The  author's  bor- 
rowings from  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  evident  from  the  intro- 
duction of  proper  names  such  as  Acheron  and  Vulcan;  we  have 
echoes  of  Irish  history  in  the  fate  of  king  Cormake  or  Gor- 
nale.   That  he  made  use  of  several  sources  is  evidenced  by 
the  two-fold  introduction  of  the  bridge  (sect^.6,  8) — no  doubt 
originally  the  same  bridge  in  both  cases.   The  cow  which  Tun- 
dale is  forced  to  lead  over  the  bridge  is  probably  an  origiis- 
al  interpolation;  as  aee  the  homilies  in  sections  9  and  13. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  undoubted  borrowings  from  the 
pision  of  Ihespesijis^.  Sect.  10  reminds  one  most  forcibly  of 
Satan  in  the  In^rnoj  in  fact  there  are  several  striking  points 
of  similarity  between  Tundale  and  both  the  ri s i o nof_Alberic_ 
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and  the  Diving.  Ge«e4y.   The  fision  of  Tundale  is  farther  of 
distinctive  interest  in  that  it  differentiates  hell  (2-13); 
purgatory  (14);  a  region  correspondipg  to  the  earthly  para- 
dise (15);  paradise  (18-19);  and  heaven  (20).  The  space  de- 
voted to  purgatory  is,  to  be  sure,  very  small,  but  the  state- 
ment that  the  souls  "will  all  be  saved"  unmistakably  estab- 
lishes its  identity.   The  earthly  paradise  is  the  neutral 
place,  without  pain,  but  also  without  positive  delights. 

Surveying  novr  briefly  the  individual  sections,  v;e  have 
in  1.  the  customary  vision  concomitants,  though  detailed  with 
considerably  greater  definiteness  than  in  the  majority  of 
visions.  In  sect.  2  we  have  a  more  accurate  description  than 
^te  have  yet  met  with  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  demons 
of  hell.   That  they  are  black  we  learned  already  ffiom  the 
Apoc.  of  Peter,  .(ecu t.  (^  P-^-^jggl-   They  are  provided  with  horns 
in  PaulVjti*i«n  (sect.  9).  p.,  ISOj:.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hell,  we 
have  seen  (p.  114),  was  peopled  with  alol   ieor  monig   irenum 
hornum.      We  have  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  nails,  hard  as 
ground  steel,  in  Beowulf,  1.  984  f. 

waes 

steda  naegla  gehwylc  style  gelicost 
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hae['enes  handspora. . . 
though  the  similarity  is  probably  merely  a  coincidence. 
Sect.  S  seems  to  be  a  borrovjing  from  Drihthelm^ vinion-  (p. 
100);  Tundale's  guide  also  deserts  hira  at  critical  moments, 
as  in  Bede's  storyQ^S.  also  p/ision  of  Tbespesiusj-  Sect.  4: 
the  dark  valley  first  appears  in  the  Eook  of  Enoch,  Llll,  1, 
(p.  43);  but  it  is  so  indefinite  and  universal  a  feature  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  an  ultimate  source.   To  the  i- 
ron  floor  etc.  vje  have  already  noted  oriental  parallels  (p. 
21).   Sect.  5  seems  directly  borrowed  frorp,  the  ^sion  of 
Drihthelra  (p.  99).  Sect.  6  is  here  out  of  place.   The  stinking 
pit  is  almost  invariably  reserved  till  the  last  (it  is  again 
introduced  later  on  in  Tundale>i  vioion)  and  it  is  never 
spanned  bj!  a  bridge.   Sect.  7:  the  poet  is  here  some'.vhat 
mixed  up  in  his  classical  terminology.   We  have  frequently 
met  with  variations  of  the  Cerberus  myth  in  the  visions.  Also 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hell  (p.  115).   The  four  torments  seem  to 
be  a  condensation  of  the  seven  in  Paul^c  vioiofl  (sect.  3,  p. 
149).   The  burning  eyes  remind  us  of  Aelfric  (p.  128).   Sect. 
8  requires  no  special  comment.   The  cow,  as  has  been  said,  is 
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probably  original  w^th  Tundale.   Sect.  9:  the  house  is  pos- 
sibly the  "bath-house"  of  St.  Patrick's  Purg.(sect.  6).   The 
process  of  cutting  off  various  portions  of  the  body  ne   have 
already  encountered  in  the  Buddhist  hells  (p.  20).  and  in 
Dante.   Sect.  10  reminds  most  forcibly  of  Dante's  frozen  lake, 
with  Satan  in  its  centre.   Indeed,  it  is  most  probable  that 
Dante  made  immediate  use  of  both  sect.  9  and  10  of  TundaleV- 
vision'.   Here  again  we  have  the  torments  of  heat  and  cold  al- 
ternating.  Sect.  11:  the  episode  of  the  smiths  is  taken  bod- 
ily from  the  rision_of  Thespeslus  (p.  51).  The  fact  of  the 
souls  recovering  their  original  shapes  after  being  mutilated 
vfas  already  noticed  in  the  Buddhist  hells  (p.  18  f).  Sect.  12: 
this  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  hell.  9!2ii-.  l/ision  of  Alberic, 
(p.  81);  of  St.  Paul  (sect.  lll_p.  1F1),  etc.   The  burning  pil- 
lar may  have  originated  with  Enoch  ^Xyill,  13  (p.  40),  or  XXI, 
5  (p.  41):  "columns  of  fire."  Souls  flying  up  and  dov;n  in  the 
flame  recalls  Thespesius,  Dante,  Monk  of  Eynshani,  Drihthelni,  A«J 
Thurcill.   Sect.  13:  we  have  here  an  extravagant  description 
of  Satan,  no  doubt  the  model  for  many  subsequent  ones.   Satan 
is  very  commonly  represented  as  lying  on  burning  coals.  His 
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"sharp  tail"  is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  very  general 
belief — often  expressed  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature — that  scor- 
pions stung  with  their  tails.   The  simile  of  the  grapes  is 
not  original  vfith  Tundale.   In-and  exhaling  souls  recurs  in 
the  yision  of  Alberit,  and  in  Dante  (cf.  d.  84).  Sect.  15: 
the  earthly  paradise,  contains  the  fountain  of  youth  of  the 
voyages,  and  of  many  romances.  -Qt..    for  earthly  paradise  espe- 
cially St.  Patrick's  Furg.  sect.  ll^f^^.   Sect.  16  to  sect. 
20  is  a  comparatively  detailed  description  of  the  various  a- 
bodes  of  the  blessed,  separated  from  one  another  by  walls,  the 
materials  of  which  become  ever  more  precious  as  the  abodes 
vfhioh  they  partition  become  more  blessed.   The  walls  are  an 
expansion  of  the  crystal  wall  of  Enoch,  XIV,  8;  (p.  39),  and 


which  recurs  in  the  vision  of  the  mnk   of  Eynsham,  sect.  8. 
In  that  vision,  too,  there  is  a  similar  division  of  the  bless- 
ed into  three  parts.  (Cf.  further  p.  135  f).   Sect.  19:  the 
tree  is  the  tree  of  Ts&ts  "t^^tJjNKM;  Enoch,  XXIV,  3  (p.  42),  and 
of  manv  subsecuent  accounts. 


3.    ST.    PATRICK'S   PURGATORY, 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS. 

1.  Sir  Owen  finds  himself  in  a  dimly-lighted  hall, 
sur-ronnded  by  pillars  and  arches.   He  is  met  by  fifteen  men 
in  white  garments,  who  >Yarn  him  that  he  will  be  attacked  by 
fiends.   These  will  try  to  frighten  him  back,  and  if  they 
fail  in  that,  viill  carry  him  av^ay  to  their  places  of  tor- 
ment; but  he  vfill  escape  if  he  never  forgets  God,  and  if  he 
calls  in  his  utmost  need  upon  the  name  of  Christ.  Bir  Owen 
is  then  left  alone. 

2.  Fiends  rush  up,  taunt  hira,  but  pronaise  to  let  him 
go  back  in  safety.  Sir  Owen  does  not  answer  them. 

3.  Sir  0?;en  is  thrown  into  a  great  fire.  He  invokes  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  is  released.  He  is  then  led  through  a 
dark  region,  vfhere  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  demons  who  lead 
him.  A  wind  which  he  can  scarcely  hear  yet  penetrates  his 
body  with  its  sharpness. 

4.  The  four  fields  of  torment: 

a)  Souls  pinned  down  face  foremost  on  the  ground, 
with  red-hot  nails  of  iron  piercing  hands  and  feet.  Demons 
beat  them  unmercifully. 
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b)  Souls  pinned  down  with  their  backs  to  the  ground. 
Fiery  dragons  lacerate  them  with  hot  teeth.  Toads  of  great 
size  are  oaa!  the  breasts  of  some.  These  souls  also  are  beaten 
with  whips. 

c)  Souls  pinned  down  with  so  many  iron  nails  that 
not  sufficient  of  their  bodies  is  left  uncovered  with  them 
for  the  admission  of  a  finger-tip.  These  try  to  talk,  but 
cannot.   They  are  further  tormented  by  a  cold  but  burning 
wind. 

d)  Many  fires  ia  which  souls  are  suspended:  some 
by  iron  chains,  by  feet  or  hands  or  hair  or  arms,  etc.  Some 
were  immersed  in  sulphurous  flames.  Others  were  roasted  on 
griddles  or  turned  on  spits,  or  basted  with  molten  metal. 
Demons  constantly  beat  them.   Here  Sir  Owen  recognized  some 
of  his  former  friends.  No  tongue  can  tell  the  torments  of 
these. 

5.  Fiery  wheel,  surrounded  by  flames  Men  were  attached 
to  it  with  iron  spikes.  One  half  of  the  wheel  was  in  the  air, 
the  other  dipped  into  the  ground. 

6.  Great  house,  immeasurably  large,  smoking  horribly. 
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This  was  a  "bath/house."  It  was  full  of  di/ers  molten  metals, 
in  which  souls  were  "bathed."  Some  were  ininiepsed  to  the  eye- 
brows; others  to  the  eyes,  to  the  lips,  to  the  neck,  to  the 
breast,  to  the  navel,  to  the  thighs,  to  the  knees,  to  the 
calves.   Some  had  only  one  foot  in  the  bath;  others  only  one 
hand,  or  both  hands. 

v.  Proceeding  from  the  house,  they  go  upon  a  high 
mountain.   Looking  down,  Sir  Owen  perceives  many  shivering 
souls;  as  he  is  wondering  at  the  sight  a  violent  wind  sudden- 
ly arises  from  the  North(-east),  which  drives  all— demons.  Sir 
Owen,  and  the  souls — into  a  fetid  and  icy  river. 

8.  They  go  toward  the  South.  Horrible  pit  full  of 
stinking  flames,  in  which  men  are  driven  up  and  down,  like 
sparks  from  a  furnace.   None  who  enter  here,  the  demons  tell 
Sir  Owen,  shall  ever  come  out.   He  is  hurled  into  it  by  the 
fiends.  Upon  calling  upon  Christ,  he  is  spewed  out  by  the 
flame  upon  the  brink  of  the  pit.   Ine  demons  tell  him  they 
had  lied  to  him:  the  pit  was  not  hell,  but  they  would  now 
lead  him  thither. 

9.  Torrent  of  burning  sulphur,  very  broad  aod  fetid. 
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Eelov.'  this  is  hell. 

10.  Over-  the  tor-rent  is  a  dizzy  bridge,  very  high,  thin 
and  slippery.   Sir  Owen  is  forced  to  pass  over  it.  He  calls 
on  Christ,  and  the  bridge  broadens  at  his  every  step,   so 
that  when  he  reaches  the  other  side  he  is  unable  to  see  where 
it  stops. 

11.  EARTHLY  PARADISE.   Sir  Owen,  after  crossing  the 
bridge,  sees  before  him  a  high  wall,  beautifully  adorned, 
and  studded  with  precious  stones.   As  he  approaches,  a  door 
in  the  wall  opens  a  little,  and  ir.ost  wonderful  perfumes  are 
wafted  to  him.   He  here  sees  the  various  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders. He  is  received  into  their  company,  and  a  bishop  tells 
him  that  he  (Owen)  had  passed  through  purgatory,  as  had  all 
those  present.  Souls  are  clad  in  garments  of  different  col- 
ors: some  in  gold,  others  in  green,  purple,  blue,  white  etc., 
according  to  the  degree  of  virtue  which  they  possess.   This 
was  the  earthly  paradise,  from  which  Adam  had  been  ejected 
for  his  disobedience. 

12.  Sir  Owen  is  led  upon  a  high  mountain,  and  sees  the 
c^ate  of  heaven.  Heavenly  food  descends  upon  him  in  the  form 
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of  a  flame.  Sir  Owen  partakes  of  it,  but  is  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  earth. 

+++ 

DISCUSSION. 

In  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  vfe  encounter  at  least  one 

feature  which  we  have  not  yet  met  with  in  the  visions.  Sir 

Owen  visits  purgatory  in  the  flesh,  as  Ulysses  and  Aeaeis 

and  Orpheus  did.  'fie   are  not,  howewer,  to  suppose  that  the 

original  writer  of  the  legend  modelled  himself  upon  classical 

antiquity  in  this  particular.   The  legend  may,  indeed,  piim- 

arily  have  been  stimulated  by  the  cave  of  which  it  treats; 

but,  once  the  awe  and  curiosity  of  the  people  aroused  by  it, 

f\ 

the  legend  underwent  a  change  of  function,  and  became  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  cave.  For  such  is  undoubtedly  the  external  history 
of  this  "put  in  Irlonde."  Having  obtained  a  reputation  as 
an  entrance  to  purgator;^-,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  so 
important  a  place  should  be  put  into  the  keeping  of  the  cler- 
gy.  The  clergy — possibly  in  all  sincerity,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  Irish  priests  were  less  superstitious 
than  Irish  laymen — speedily  spread  reports  of  the  wonderful 
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character-  of  the  cave,  shrouded  it  in  a  mantle  of  delightful 
mystery,  and  peopled  it  with  definite  horrors.   But  as  the 
cave  was  a  real  thing,  it  would  obwiously  not  4e  to  have  its 
horrors  proclaimed  through  the  mediuin  of  a  vision  seen  by  the 
soul  only.   This  would  be  too  incongruous  a  confusion  of  real- 
ity with  unreality,  of  the  actual  world  with  the  visionary. 
The  public  might — probably  would-refuse  to  identify  the  vegue 
abode  visited  by  the  soul  of  some  visionary  with  their  very 
material  cave.   And  therefore  se  are  given  the  unique  figure 
of  Sir  Owen. 

As  regards  the  purgatory  itself,  we  have  in  it  all  the 
characteristic  elements  of  a  medieval  vision.   St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory  resembles ^Tundalo's  vision^in  that  Tundale  also  was 
made  to  undergo  some  of  the  torments  of  which  he  was  witness. 
Furseus,  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  bad  bis  arm  and  shoulder 
burned.   But  taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  seems  nearly  cer- 
tain that  the  writer  took  for  his  immediate  model  some  version 
of  theWision  of  St.  Paul,  introducing  a  few  additional  feat- 

ures,  especially  from  the  visioni  of  Drihthelm  and  Tundale. 

^^^ A 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  consideration  of  the  in- 
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dividual  sections. 

Sect.  1:  whether-  there  is  any  special  significance  to 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fifteen     men,  J  have 
been  unable  to  determine.   In  the  romances  the  flavorite  num- 
ber for  a  smal]  coinpany  is  twelve—perhaps  a  reminiscence  of 
the  twelve  apostles.   The  men  are  clad  in  the  customary  white 
garments,  which  at  once  lends  them  a  supernatural  character. 
This  whole  section  is  peculiar  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 
To  invoke  the  name  of  Christ  when  in  great  need  was  a  common 
procedure,  but  we  do  not  often  meet  with  it  in  the  visions. 
Sect.  5:  the  great  fire  is  a  universal  feature.  The  "dar|  re- 
gion" we  are  also  familiar  with;  it  appears  in  Enoch,  Tundale 
,((^>*.  sect.  ^,„-=fi^.:^ie§-),  Drifathelra  (which  may  be  the  immediate 
source  for  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory),  Monk  of  Eynsham  (sect.  5), 
and  frequently  elsewhere.  The  cold  wind,  too,  we  have  met  with 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hell,  and  elsewhere.  Sect.  4,  a),  recalls 
the  sixth  Buddhist  hell  (p.  21  above).  Cf.  also  Daiite,  Canto 
XXlll,  the  punishment  of  Caiaphas.  b),  c)  are  merely  variations 
upon  a),  probably  original  with  the  author  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory.   The  cold  and  burning  wind  (sect.  4,  c})  presents 
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the  familiar  anomaly  in  a  somevfhat  new  form,   d)  presents  the 
very  coniraon  features  of  suspension  froir  and  immersion  to  var- 
ious  portions  of  the  body.   For  analoga^^  cf .  Apoc.  of  Peter, 
s^^.  7  (p..  6fi  cbovc) .   The  immediate  source  for  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory  for  this  incident  was,  1  am  inclined  to  believe, 
PatA^  visioB.  Roasting,  basting,  and  turning  on  spits  are 
possibly  features  of  oriental  origin.     Thespesius  (p.  51 
above)  recognizes  his  father;   Dante  meets  many  acquaintances. 

It  is  a  common  feature. "No  tongue  can  tell"  etc.  zi .  n^^ ^ 

Apoc.  of  Peter,  ?C0b-t  f:  (p.  §e- above).   Sect.  5:  the  fiery 
wheel  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  PaulN  vii::^ 
-4«4Hfsect.  4y.(^.  J  49).   Sect.  6:  The  "lath-house"  may,  as 
has  been  said,  be  copied  from  TundaleV  vicioii.,  (sect.  2jjr^ 
t-Og—B^rovp)^   Different  degrees  of  immersion  we  already  met 
with  in  sect.  4,  d#,  above.   Sect.  7:  Ascension  of  mountains 
is  a  common  procedure.  ^,    for  example,  Apoc.  of  Peter,  &^c-U 


2  (p. 55  above);  Furseus  (p.  95  above)  etc.  Visions  of  heaven 
are  very  commonly  had  from  such  a  point  of  vantage.   In  the 
Faust  books,  for  instance,  the  Doctor  ascends  a  mountain,  and 
has  a  sight  of  the  earthly  paradise.    —   The  wind   from 


the  north-east  is  probably  f 
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rom  the  l/ision  of  Drihthelm. 


The  icy  river  is  possibly  a  borrowing  from  Tundale/seot. 
10)(p.  36S).   —   Sect.  8  presents  a  commixture  of  various 
features.   The  pit  is  undoubtedly  the  pit  of  hell,  which  we 
are  familiar  with  through  Paul  and  other  vi.dons.   In  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  the  pit  is,  to  be  sure,  made  a  part  of 


purgatory;  but  only,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  second  thought, 
since  the  devils  are  forced  to  acknowledge  a  falsehood  in 
order  to  permit  of  the  mention  of  the  real  cell  under  the 
river  (sect.  9).  i'/ith  this  exception,  the  pit  is  identical 
with  the  one  in  Paul^s-  vii.:  ion /sect,  ^y.ff-; — Ifil  obovc). 
Souls  flit  about  in  the  flame  similarly  in  Thespesius  (p.  ^9), 
Drihthelm  (p.  100),  Tundale,(  sect.  12/ (p.  3  6S),  ^jjonk  of  Eya- 
sham,(sect.  5/  and  elsewhere.  —   Sect.  9  is  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  peculiar  position  which  is  assigned  to  hell, 
being  a  remarkable  echo  of  Enoch  LXVI,  6  (p. -4©  above).  Of. 
also  Apoc.  of  Peter,  Eeo4.>  6  (p.  -to).  —  Sect.  10:  in  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  the  bridge  is  identical  with  the  .Mefcajn- 
medan  al  Sirat  (c£.  p.  SO  above)  not  only  in  point  of  resem- 
blance to  detail,  but  also  in  position,  in  that  it  spans  hell. 
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linking  purgatoi-y  with  the  earthly  paradise,  corresponding 
to  earth  and  heaven,  respectively,  in  the  Mahommedan  ac- 
count.     For  recurrence  of  the  bridge  of  judgment  in 

"hiie.  (My 

the  visions,  cf.,  Apoc.  of  Peter,  p.  30  above.   St.  Patrick's 
-A,   — -  

Purgatory  has  borrowed  _the  feature  froiri  P^ul>^^^  vie  ion. 
Sect.  11.  The  account  of  the  earthly  paradise  very  closely 
resembles  that  which  we  find  in  the  Irision  of  Alberic.   The 
feature  of  the  souls  being  clad  in  garments  of  varions  col- 
ors seems  to  have  originated  vfith  the  l/ision  of  Thespesius, 


(cf .  p.  66\  above  J. 


4.    Vision   of    the   Monk   of  Eynsham    (Evesham) . 


BIBLIOGBAPHICAL   SUMMARY.  There   are  seven  manuscripts 

containing   a  Latin   version   of   this   vision.      For    those   at 

J, 


the  British  Museum,  ^^u.  Ward^  Catalogue  of  Romances,    ii, 
p.    49S  f.      For    those  at   Oxford,    see  Sir   Ihomas   Eardy's 
Catalogue  of  Materials  for   British   History,    vol.    i,    pi. 
i,    p.    78-75;    81.        Ihe  Latin    text   has   also   been'  inserted 
in  Roger  of  Hendover' s  Flowers   of  History,    ed.    Hewlett, 
Rolls   Ser.    i,    pp.    ?.46-266;    Roger  of  yiendcver' s   Chronicle, 
Bohn's   Antiquarian  Library,    ii,    pp.    148-164;  Matthew 

Paris'    Chronica  Major\.,    Rolls.    Ser.    ii,    p.    M3   /;  Ralph 
ibalex'  Chron. 


of  Coggesi 


J 


Anglicanum,    Rolls   Ser.    pp.    7 1-2. 


So   English  MSS.    are   known.      English   version   by 
Villi  am  Machlenia:    'A  mervelous   revelacion . . .  to   a  monhe 
of  Euyshamme"  (c.    1482)  .,^p(ij^_Arber'  s   Reprints,    Ho.    IS. 
The  Latin    text    is   closely  followed. 

The   vision  purports    to   have   been   revealed   by  St. 
Sicholas    to   a  monk,    sometimes   called  Edmund,    of   the 


(V, 
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Abbey   of  Eynsham,    in   Oxfor-dshire,    from    the  night 
befor-e  good  Friday    to   Easter  eve,    1196.      This    ie 
also    the  date  under  which  we  find   in^  in  Matthew 
Faris'S  chronicle.  The  author  was  Adam,    sub- 

prior  of   the  monastery,    as  we  are    told    in    the 
pisit 


preface    to    the 


on   of  Thurcill .        Adam        be- 


came abbot   of  Eynsham   in   1213,    whence   he  was   de- 
posed   in   12fiS;    but   he  was  still    alive    in   ISIS. 


.SJ^^cO,^ 


<7  ^^ 


1^1. 


-^e-^ 


■<' «  V  Je-^^^^_ 


r  *^~^^r^c,^,Mj.. 


zf  y1 
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SYNOPSIS  OF'  CONTENTS. 

1.  Falls  into  a  trance,  and  remains  in  this  condition 
for  two  days. 

2.  The  guide  is  an  old  man,  clad  in  white  (St.  Nicholas) 

3.  They  go  towards  the  East. 

4.  They  first  see  a  horrible  plain,  marshy  and  filthy. 
There  are  here  large  numbers  of  souls,  tormented  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  crimes  (not  specified).  But  all  expressed 
the  hope  of  salvation:  i&4- /j^urgatory. 

5.  A   deep  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of  rocks.  In  the 
centre  was  a  lake,  from  which  proceeded  bu)ibles  of  fetid  and 
insupportable  vapors.  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  burned  ter- 
rible fires,  the  flames  of  which  reached  to  heaven.  Souls  were 
plunged  first  into  the  lake,  then  into  the  fires,  which  hurled 
them  into  the  air,  like  sparks  from  a  furnace,  and  threw  them 
upon  them  summit  of  the  rocks,  where  they  were  beaten  upon  by 
snow,  hail,  and  cold  winds.  Souls  here  were  gathered  together 
in  troops,  like  to  like.     S&a 'f'urgatory . 


6.  Immense  plain  filled  with  sulphurous  smoke  and  burning 
pitch  which,  rising  up   like  a  mountain,  filled  this  horrible 
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place.  Fearful  reptiles  covered  the  ground,  and  fed  upon  the 
miserable  souls,  who  were  further  tormented  by  demons, running 
about  like  mad,  who  tore  their  flesh  with  burning  pincers. 

7.  Place  in  which  perpetrators  of  crimes  against  nature 
are  tormented  in  an  appropriate  manner.  These  wil]  be  judged 
on  Doomsday,  whether  they  are  to  be  saved,  or  consigned  to  e- 
ternal  punishment. 

8, Abode  of  the  blessed:  vast  plain,  full  of  sweet  smells 
and  beautiful  flowers.   Three  divisions:  in  the  first  the 
souls  were  dressed  in  garments  which,  though  not  spotted  or 
dirty,  were  only  of  a  dull  white;  in  the  second,  the  souls  bad 
white  and  shining  garments.  The  third  division  was  heaven  it- 
self, separated  from  the  second  by  a  wall  of  crystal,  of  in- 
finite extent,  at  the  gate  of  which  were  crowds  of  souls  wait- 
ing for  admittance. 

++ 
DISCUSSION. 

The  rision  of  Drihtbelm  has  been  followed  more  closely 
than  any  other  single  work  in  this  vision. There  are,  however, 
many  borrowings  from  other  sources. 
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In  sects.  1  and  2  we  have  the  customary  conditions  ad- 
duced under  which  most  visions  were  revealed.  St.  Nicholas  is 
a  novelty,  but  he  is  "clad  in  white,"  as  the  saints,  and  the 
blessed  in  general,  always  are^  S<.  Apoc.  of  Peter,  sect.  3^ 
fp.  -E^  above^.  —  Sect.  S:  in  the  ^sion  of  Drihthelir,  the 

direction  taken  was  the  north-east  (cf.p.-9*f  Also  Enoch 

? 

XXVII,  p.  42;  Apoc.  of  Peter,  s^d4^  S,  p.  57).   —  Sect.  4: 
the  horrible  plain,  marshy  and  filthy,  we  have  already  fre- 
quently met  with.  Tormenting  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  is  a  feature  borrowed  from  the  nsion  of  Faul,(^sect.  ?): 


0 


^P-  ^^0);  the  Apoc.  of  Peter  (p.  -ei^  and  the  Oriental  ac- 
counts.   —  Sect.  5  gives  us  the  well-known  lake  (■©#-.  pp. 
^^'-^g  above).   The  valley  with  its  encircling  rocks,   as 
well  as  the  fires  with  their  souls  are  undoubtedly  copied. 


directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  |/ision  of  Drihthelm  (p.  -&©• 

. / 

The  alternate  torment  of  heat  and  cold  v,'hich  has  been  so 
often  met  with  is  here  probably  also  ascribable  to  the  yiz- 


on 


of  Drihthelm.  —  Sect.  6  presents  no  new  features.  Tearing 
the  flesh  with  pincers  has  a  distinctly  oriental  flavor, 
though  we  find  it  in  Tundal£*W^i-&4ren,(  sect.  il)(p.  157) — 4^- 
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-»hdL  au  wu  iJUL?  ~  Sect.  8.  The  souls  in  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  are  divided  into  three  groups — a  division  which  has 
already  been  discussed  elsewhere  (p.  132-136  above).  The 
souls  are  further  distinguished  by  the  relative  brightness 
of  their  garments.  The  wall  of  crystal  is  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  XIV,  S  (p.  e^)^/  perhaps  through  Tundale'S— Wr&ienjf  sect. 


2o)(p.  10»);('sect.  16)(p.lgO)- 


5.  Ihe   Vision   of   Thurcill. 

EIELIOGEAFHICJ.L   SUMMARY,    f/ai'd.    Catalogue   oj    Romances^   ii,    p.    506   /. 
describee    two  Latin   MSS.    of   this   vision    in    the  British  Museum. 
The  Latin    text   was   printed    in   Roger  of  Wendover's  Flowers  of 

Ei story,    ed.    Hewlett,    Soils   Ser.    I,    p.    497  f.    Also    in   Roger     of 
Wendover'8   Chronicle,    Bohn's  Library,    II,    p.    221   /.  Matthew  Par- 
is,   Chronica   MaJor\,    Rolls   Series,    vol.    II,    p.    497  f. 
There  are  no   English  MSS.    of   the  vision. 

The   vision  was   revealed    in    the  year   1206   to   a   husbandman     of 
Stisied    in  Essex.  ffard    takes    the  author    to   be  Ralph  of  Cogges- 

hale,    and    there   seems    to   be  no  reason    to  doubt    this,    though   he 
never   uientions    the  name   of   Thurcill    in   his   Chronicle.    But  -cf-r 
the  Chroniccn   Anglicanum,    Rolls  Ser.    ed.    by  Joseph  Stevenson, 
pp.    72,    141,    162-3,    1S7. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF'  CONTEKTS. 

1.  Tliurcill,  a  husbandman  of  Essex,  leaves  his  body  and  is 
conducted  by  St.  -Julian  to  purgatory. 

3.  They  go  toward  the  East,  and  enter  a  large  and  glorious 
hall,  supported  by  three  pillars.  To  this  souls  go  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  body,  and  thence  are  sent  either  to  purgatory  or 
to  hell.. 

3.  Fire  op  purgatory,  between  two  walls.  St.  Nicholas  is  the 
overseer. 

4.  A  pond,  very  salt  and  cold:  into  this  the  souls  who  had 
passed  through  the  fire  are  plunged  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
them. 

5.  A  great  bridge,  covered  with  nails  and  spikes,  which 
leads  to  the  mount  of  ;ioy,  where  is  a  church  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  people  in  the  world. 

6.  The  hdl  of  .iudgment  (sect.  2).  St.  Michael,  Peter  and 
Paul  sit  in  judgment  on  the  souls.  Perfectly  white  souls  are  as- 
signed to  St.  Michael,  who  sends  them  unharmed  through  the  flames; 
spotted  souls  are  sent  by  Peter  to  purgatory;  whereas  Paul  and 
the  devil  sit  one  at  each  end  of  a  large  pair  of  scales,  in  -ffhich 
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are  weighed  the  black  souls,  if  the  scales  turn  to  the  saint^  thej 
soul  is  sent  to  purgatory;  but  if  to  the  devil,  it  is  hurled  into  I 
a  fiery  pit  just  at  Paul's  feet. 

7.  Devil  comes  riding  up  furiously  on  a  black  horse.  The   ! 
horse,  Tfacrcill  is  told,  is  a  transformed  soul,  who  is  tormented 
by  being  thus  driven.  It  was  the  soul  of  a  peer  of  England. 

6.  The  infernal  theatre,  in  which  fiends  sit  and  enjoy  a    ' 
performance  by  the  damned . 

a)  Proud  mah:  struts  about  for  some  time  clad  in  all  the 
insignia  of  his  proper  sin.  Suddenly  the  gay  garments  in  which  he 
is  clad  burst  into  flame,  and  he  is  thrust  back  to  his  place  of 
punishment.  Demons  tear  his  flesh  with  burning  pincers,  and  tor-  | 

ture  him  with  boiling  pitch  and  oil.  The  "smiths  of  Erebus"  then  ; 

I 

approach  him,  and  drive  burning  nails  through  various  portions  of  i 
his  body.  Being  restored  to  his  original  shape,  the  punishment  is  ! 
renewed. 

b)  Hypocritical  priest:  his  tongue  is  torn  out  by  the 
roots. 

c)  Knight  who  had  spent  his  life  in  slaughter  and  rapine., 

He  is  clad  in  armor,  and  rides  a  black  horse,  which  vomits  flames 

I 
I 

from  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  is  quickly  unhorsed  by  the  demons  who  | 
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joust  with  him,  after  which  he  is  tormented  like  his  predecessors, 
and  then  thrust  bacg  into  his  place  of  punishment. 

d)  Lawyer  who  had  died  the  year  in  which  the  vision   is 

related.  Thurcill  recognizes  hiiri.  Be  is  forced  to  act  over  his 

former  deeds,  pleading  on  one  side,  and  accepting  bribes  on  the  ' 

j 
other.   He  is  then  forced  to  swallow  the  fees  thus  received,  and' 

which  have  meanwhile  been  transformed  into  molten  gold.  A   peculiaj 

ly  infernal  emetic  is  the  administered,  the  gold  is  vomited  forth, 

only  to  be  reswallowed.  And  so  on  for  a  considerable  length  of 

time. 

1 

I 

e)  Adulterous  man  and  woman.  Ihey  perform  and  are  tor- 

mented  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their  crime. 

I 

f)  Back-biters,  thieves,  incendiaries,  dishonest  mer-    ' 

chants,  all  of  whom  are  tormfed  in  similar  ways. 

9.  The  pit  of  hell,  with  four  cauldrons.  In  the  first  caul- ^ 
dron,  souls  are  tormented  in  boiling  oil  and  pitch;  in  the  second, 
in  SHOW  and  ice;  in  the  third,  in  sulphur  and  fetid  liquors;  in  I 
the  fourth  in  black,  salt  water.  Every  week  tije  souls  are  changed 
from  one  cauldron  to  another:  those  in  the  first  to  the  second, 
those  ia  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  vice-vessa. 
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10.  The  "mount  of  joy."  Souls  here  suffer  no  pain,  and 
await  admittance  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  They  have  been 
cleansed  of  their  sins  by  the  fires  of  purgatory. 

11.  The  earthly  paradise.  Immense  temple,  surrounded  by  a 
garden  full  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  perfumes.  The  fountain  of 
youth.  The  tree  of  paradise.  Under  it  lies  Adam,  clad  in  a  vest 
of  various  colors,  reaching  from  his  blreast  to  his  feet.  With 
one  eye  he  laughs  for  the  blessed;  with  the  other  he  weeps  for 
the  damned.  When  the  number  of  the  elect  shall  be  complete,  he 

will  be  entirely  covered  vfith  his  robe,  and  the  world  will  be  at  ! 

i 

I 
an  end.   Its  various  colors  denote  the  different  virtues  by  which  ' 

the  righteous  are  saved.  I 

j 
Thurcill  then  returns  to  his  body. 

I 

xxxx 

I 
DISCUSSION.  i 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  single  work  as  the  immed- 
iate model  for  this  vision.   Thespesius,  St.  Paul,  Tundale,  Monk! 
of  Eynsham,  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  seem  all  to  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  its  T.aried  stock  of  torments.  A  number  of  new  feat- 
ures which  we  have  not  encountered  in  the  works  thus  far  treated,  \ 
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ere  given  vei-y  especial  prominence.  These  only  need  be  consider-  i 

ed  in  connection  with  this  vision. 

Sects.  1,  3,  4,  5,  present  no  new  features.   St.  Nicholas 
as  the  overseer  (sect.  3)  of  purgatory  may  be  an  echo  of  -Monk 
of  Eycsham,(^^sect.  2J.       The  pillars  which  support  the  hall   of 
judgment  are  possibly  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  XVIII,  2  (p.  46~a- 
bove).   The  hall  itself,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  judging  the  souls  : 
therein  (sect.  6)  is,  as  has  been  said,  based  directly  or  indi- 
rectly  upon  the  Egyptian  judgment  (^.  26  f.  above).   The  episode 
of  the  demon  driving  a  soul  (sect.  7)  is  analogous  to  a  scene  in 
the  yision  of  Alberic  (cf.  ph. -^S^- ^^  85,  where  other  analogRt^are 
cited*).     The  infernal  theatre  (sect,  z)   we  have  not  yet  met 
with.   It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  works  earlier  than  the  vision 

of  Thurcill,  but  becomes  rather  common  later.   In  the -W4i- century 

I 

'(^\^  Vision  of  Earontus,  sinners  are  described  as  sitting  round  a 
great  area  sorrowfully  in  chairs  of  lead,  each  particular  class  o^ 
criminals  grouped  together.   "There  is  a  copy  of  this  vision," 

says  Kright  r^t   Pnt   Prr-g  p  m^,  nnta^  "in  a  MS.  of  the-XH' 

i 

century,  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton  Tiber.  CXI.  There  was 
another  copy  of  this  vision  in  MS.  Cotton  Otho  A  xiii,  which  per- 
ished in  the  fire.  It  was  there  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  sixtife 

J      I     '      •  ; 
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year  of  the  reign  of  Thecdoric,  perhaps  Theodoric  IV,  king  of 
Austrasia  and  Eurgundy,  and  in  that  case  A.  D.  726. 
A  closer  parallel,  pointed  out  by  Ward,  CaW   of  Eoni<ij.  II,  p.  570, 
is  in  the  vision  of  Gunthelm  (cf.  Helinand's  Chron.  Migne^   Pat. 
Lat.  ccxii,  cols.  1060-1063)  who,  after  leaving  paradise,  visits 
the  furnaces  of  Hell;  and  he  sees  Bishops  there,  and  Monks  and 
Nuns,  acting  their  former  misdeeds  for  the  gratification  of  the 
fiends.   This  may  possibly  have  suggested,  thinks  Ward,  the  "In- 
fernal Pageants;  "  but  the  picture  was  probably  a  conimonplace. 
For  the  "infernal  pageants"  ^/^   Karton's  ^History  of  Poetry,^ 
sect,  xxvii,  under  the  heading  of  Kalendar  of  Shepherdes. 
In  thet/ision  of  Gunthelm,  too,  Adam's  robe  is  described  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  Ihurcill  (sect.  H). 


-The  "smiths  of  Erebus"  (sect.  8  a)  are  interesting  reminiscences 


of  Tundale.and  Thespesius  (of.  p.  163,  coot.  11  aUve;  ^1^"i  p. 


44rh 

Sect.  9  presents  the  familiar  pit  of  hell.    The  ■p<)0<"  cauldrons 
recall  the  burning  ia\\ldron,  with  its  seven  flames,  of  St.  Paul^^ 
■vioioft- (sect,  zj.  ^1^-;  1^0). 

Various  colors  denoting  various  virtues  (sect.  11)  is  probably  a 
variation  upon  the  garments  of  different  colors  in  St.  Patrick's 
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Purgatory  (sect,  ll)  (-^i;^, — 171  QboyoJT  In  fact,  the  whole  description 
of  the  earthly  paradise  in  these  two  works  resembles  very  close- 
Iv. 


I  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  9,  1875.  Having  received 

my  earliest  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  I 
became,  in  1885,  a  student  at  the  preparatory  school  of  Dr.E. 
Deichmann.  Thence,  in  the  fall  of  1891,  1  entered  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  in  June,  1894,  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  that  institution.  My  advanced  studies 
were  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  Processors  Bright,  Browne, 
Wood,  Learned;  Drs.  Vos,  Rarabeau,  Menger  and  Warden.  To  all 
these  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude;  to  Professors  Erovjne  and  Wood,  in  partic- 
ular, I  am  indebted  for  many  hints  and  inspirations  ivhich  have 
proved  of  inestimable  value.  Above  all,  however,  1  wish  to 
thank  Professor  Bright,  to  whose  sound  scholarship,  untiring 
aid  and  ready  sympathy  1  owe  far  more  than  I  can  ever  hope  to 
repay. 


— BaUimore,  April ,48&gT- 
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